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WHEN THE RAYS OF THE LAMP FELL FULL UPON THE HEAP, HE SAW AT ONCE THAT IT WAS A WOMAN, 


A F ‘ATR F AGE ‘ Dark as was the night, however—black as was 
M4 ’ 9 the sky, and miry as were the roads, there was 
a woman abroad, under the fury, of a terrible 


Or, OUT IN THE W ORLD a equinoctial storm—a storm, the like of which 


had not been seen for many a day before. 


BY BARTLEY T. CAMPBELL, She was a slight, cert creature, dressed in 
Author of “ The Girl Wife,” ete., ¢e., ete: plain, unpretending black, her head covered by 
a sort of cloak, which also served the purpose— 

CHAPTER I. in a partial way, at least—of a wrapping; and 

UNDER THE STORM. her small feet were covered with cloth gaiters, 


Ir was an ugly night. It had been raini whieh, soaking as they were, afforded but 
foreay all day, boa now the roads were are sorry coneecan.” i ; : 
‘ oP in mud, the trees dripping, and Mill Creek The darkness was too deep to permit of her 
a mint fullrolled its yellow flood noisily to | face being seen, but when the lightning blazed 
phe Obio, out, as it did now and then, it revealed the fact 


i 


that she was drenched to the skin, re was 


‘only able to stagger forward, 


“Oh! if I could reach Cincinnati,” she said, 
elasping her hands and looking up at the inky 
sky. 
and help me!” she added, while the cold rain 
fell upon her upturned face like human tears. 
*T cannot go much further.” 

There was a rumble of carriage-wheels, and 
then a pair of lights gleamed away ahead, along 

‘the road, and the girl knew they were on the 
front of a vehicle. 

“‘T will stop them and ask to be taken to the 
city!” she exclaimed, at once, but the next mo- 
ment she stepped out of the path and allowed 
the carriage to rattle by. It was a stylish af- 
fair. ‘The horses were steaming and the driver 
soaking, but from within came peals of laugh- 
ser and the voices of men. 

The woman pushed back the tangled skeins 
of black hair from her face, and gazed after 
the rattling vehicle. Finally it disappeared in 
a eurve of the road, and then the ein, shaking 
her head, said; sadly: 

* No, I dare not speak to such as these; they 
are not in the mood to sympathize with a poor 
outcast.” She shivered as with ague, as she 

said this, and wrung her hands fiercely as if 
she would rub a stain of some sort from them. 

Then she bent her head before the storm, and 
trudged onwaré more rapidly than before. 

Her speed soon gave out, however, and then 
she toiled more slowly through the mud. 

The winds sighed; the rain fel! with an even 
patter; and Mill Creek roared its hoarse song 
in the deep blackness to the right of the road- 
way. 

A half-mile further, and the girl stopped and 
listened to the mad waters. 

“What if I end it all here?’ sho exclaimed, 

speaking aloud. ‘That stream. would stifle 
my cries and end my misery; and then, too, 
there would be no trace left.” 

She started from the path in the direction of 
the creek; walked a few paces; paused; then 
turning, she fled in the storm, and cityward, 
again crying half-aloud: 

Qh, no! no! I can’t do that; Pm 0b brave 
enough for that.” 

On she sped, as if flying from the demon of 
the flood who whispered to her of rest and ob- 
livion in @ luring way that almost won her over 
to suicide; but she resisted; love for life was 


still strong within that youthful breast; and, 


sinful as she felt herself to be, she dared not 
face the judgment seat. 
“No, I must live on,” she muttered; “ I must 
live for penance—and revenge!” 

She-clenched her fists tightly again, as she 
said this, and held her breath hard. 

‘The rain full faster; the darkness grew as 


; black as velvet; her feet were very sore and 


tired; still she struggled heroically forward, 
until’ the lights gleaming fro old Mill 
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“Oh, God! in your mercy, have pity | 
; M 4 y cold, hard, wet road. 


wore patent-leather boots, a soft mauve-colored 


“Gol! Why, where do you suppose I want 
on : _ re 4 rs 


Creek House twinkled through the mist and 
rain, like guiding stars. 
“Thank God!” she exclaimed, and then she 
tottered, grasped,at a hedge surrounding a na- 
bob’s domain, and fell, face downward, on the 


The wind lifted up her cloak, and the rain 
irupped steadily down upon her, as if it would 
cleanse her of the soil of travel, and of the stain - 
of sin as well, 


CHAPTER IL 


AN EVENT. . ; 

THERE had been a grand ball; and the beauty ~ 
of Cincinnati, set in precious gems and sheeny 
fabrics, fluttered out into the streets of the 
Queen City, leaning on arms covered with © 
glossiest broadcloth. There were showers of © 
curls, too, and dainty-slippered feet and gloved 
hands—lavender and purest white, scarcely 
soiled after the revels of the evening. 

The night was too imelement to permit of | 
walking, even for the shortest distance, and so 
there were plenty of ebony vehiclés on hand to — 
carry the precious cargo of merrymakers ucts 
ward. 

The last to leave the brilliantly-illuminated 
entrance was a fair young girl, and a large, — 
well-formed man. 

He was dressed in the extreme of fashion, — 


necktie, and white satin waistcoat, with panta- 
loons and coat of deep black. His eyes were — 
blue as summer skies, and his ‘hair, of which — 
there was an abundance, was. light, wavy and — 
silken. 

He was very stylish, and very handsome, too 

An elegant equipage drove up as they | made 
their appearance in the doorway, and soon the 
couple were rattling down Highth street. Near 
the corner of Baymiller avenue, in front of a 
splendid residence, the driver drew the reins, 
and leaping down from his perch, opened the 
door of the carriage. 

The handsome gentleman gave the young 
lady his hand; led her up the steps, and st 
by her side until the door was opened to admit 
— Then he pressed her hand warmly, and 
sail 

“T hope you have had a pleasant time, Mis# 
Grace.” 

‘Oh, very!» Thank you, Mr. Watterson; [’1 
sure I owe my enjoyment entirely to the excel- 
lent care you have taken of me.” . 

“Don’t mention it, Miss Alward. “Believe 
me, I’m always ready to serve you.” 

He kissed her on the cheek as he said this, 
and then, without’ waiting for an answer, raD 
down the steps and leaped in among the cush- 
ions once more. 

“Where will you go, Mr. Chauncey?” asked 
the driver, putting his head in at the window. 
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‘to go 
head?” 
“I didn’t know, sir; but I thought, maybe, 


at this hour of the night, you block- 


you wanted to see Nellie or the other girl be- | 


fore you'd sleep,” 
Michael "Rand, don’t you know me better 
that?”. was the reply. ‘‘ When I visit Miss 
_teand I never goto either a gambling-house or 


< 
ri ‘Oh, very well, sir,” was the answer, and 

€n Michael Rand clambered up to his seat, 
and giving the spirited team full rein, the oar 
riage went rattling 
ward the west end, at a rapid rate. 

Presently the houses began to grow scarce, 
&nd they were out in the suburbs on the direct 
road to Cumminsville. 

Ah, by my soul! What's that?’ 


Michael Rand made use of. these words asthe | 


horseg 
thing 
most 


ce ie a right, and he detected some- 
ike the formof a woman, lying al- 
st beneath him, gine: 
4 What the deuce is the matter with you? Con- 
ound you! go on!” came from within the vehicle, 
here’s something lying down here, sir, al- 
Most under the horses’ hoofs, sir.” - 
‘Something? Well, of course—go on.” 

‘ ut, sir, it’s a woman, I think.” 

You do, eh?” Chauncey Watterson was out 
on the muddy roadside inaninstant. ‘ Where 
‘s she?” 

“There, sir. Just to your left a bit,” and 
ape cise wage with his va m 

uneey © no answer, but rin; 
through the darkness in the direction retina’ 
he was not slow in discovering a blackish heap, 
that did look, even tn the gloom, remarkably 
like a woman. 

“Get that lamp out of the carria 
and hold it here.” ea 

The man obéyed with alacrity, and when the 
rays of the lamp fell fullupon the heap, hesaw at 
once that Michael’s conjecture had been cor- 
rect—it was a woman. 

“Here, bear a hand, Mike,” said Chauncey; 
and the two men lifted the woman up and 
placed her in the carriage. Neither of them 
looked in the mud-stained face; a was no 
time for comment, for the woman was either 
dead or close to the confines of eternity—so 
close, in fact, that no time was to be lost in pro- 
curing aid, 

“ Drive right home, Rand, and [ll run over 
the fields for Dr, Glosser,” said Chauncey, as 
soon as the girl was placed in the vehicle. 

Michael Rand mounted the box quickly, and, 
cracking the long whip, was off. 

He only drove a few hundred yards, then 
turned into a long, shady avenue, and a minute 
after, the carriage stood in front of a long, 
rambling structure, — mane ee and 
gables, and two battlemen jurrets. : 

Tareonenae to Michael’s ring, 4 stiff-starc 
porter opened the hall-door and cautiously peep- 
ed out, ° : 


over the cobble-stones, to | 


“Who's there?” he asked, in # slow, drawling 
voice. “ Is it you, Michael Rand?” 

‘Yes; it’s me—Michael Rand—and more 
than me, tos.” y 

By this time the coachman had lifted the un- 
conscious tenant of the in his stout 
arms, and was making his way toward the stupid 
porter. : 

‘“‘ Why, bless me! that’s a woman,” exclaim- 
ed the porter. : ; 

“JT should say it was,” answered Michael, 
shoving the porter aside, and stepping into the 
hall with his burden. ‘Is there a good fire in 
the sitting-room, Johnson?’ 

“ A very good fire, sir. 
ter Chauncey?” 

“Gone for the doctor—old Glosser. Is the 
madam awake, yet?” 

‘Yes, she is waiting for you two to come 
home.” 

By this time the sitting-room had. been reach- 
ed, and Michael Rand placed his burden on an 
old-fashioned lounge, and bid Johnson turn on 
the light. 


But, where is Mas- 


The latter promptly did as he was requested, | 


flooding the apartment with a soft radiance, and 
illuminating the face of the unconscious oecu- 
pant of the lounge. ' 

“Why, Rand, my boy, she’s a perfect beau- 
ty!” exclaimed the porter, lifting his eyes and 
hands at once in admiration—“ a perfeet bean- 
ty, sir!” : . 

The old stupid servitor was right. She was 
beautiful. Her face was rounded, and had # 
peach-like bloom in it; her lips, daintily cut, 
had a tempting, pretty pout in them, and one 
could see, although her eyes were closed, that 
they were large, and that they must be dark, 
too, since the lashes lay like black silk fringe on 
either cheek, Masses of blackish hair were coil- 
ed, like the turban of an Oriental beauty, about 
her well-shaped head, and out from under her 


| soiled garments peeped a foot, so small and child- 


ish in proportions, that it might have belonged — 
to a girl of twelve instead of a well-developed 
woman of twenty, as it did. 

‘* Johnson, tell the madam at once,” said i 
“the girl is very ill, and women generally know 
what is good for women.” : or atc 

The porter heard the order, but did not move; 
he was lost in admiration of the beautiful stran- 
ger’s face. 5 

“ Are you a-going, Johnson?” 

“ Yes, sir!” Ween 

The old servant straightened himself up, and, 
sighing, turned to go on his errand. But, there 
was no occasion for his going now-—-Mrs. Wat- 
terson stood in the doorway. She was a hand- 
some woman still, although past fifty; and, as 
she swept into the room, there was a certain 
majesty of mien, that told, more eloquently 
than words could do, of the pride that was in 
her heart. 


Me What/e the matter here, Rand? and, good 
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gracious, what’s the meaning of this” were her 
first words. 

is poor a We sound at the bend of the 
sack and Mr. Chauncey bid me bring her home 
with me,” answered the driver. 

‘“ Home with you! Chauncey bid you do 
this, do you say?” 

‘© Yes, ma’am.” 

*¢ And where is he?’ 

“Gone for old Glosser, ma’am.” 

“The doctor?” 

“Yes, ma’am, the doctor!” 

The old lady knit her brows and laying her 
hand on Rand’s arm, said, solematy and slowly: 

“Michael Rand, did you ever ace this gir] 
before?” 

._ The coachman looked up, surprised, and, 
blushing crimson, replied: 

“No, ma’am, never.” 

“ Nor Chauncey does not know her? 

“T think not, ma’am. He wouldn’t have 
ever knowed she was in the road only for me, 
ma’am, I seen her from the box.” 

“T am very glad to hear it;” and saying this, 
Mrs. Watterson bent over the young girl and 
scanned closely her features. ‘‘ Poor thing! 
beautiful and sinful,” she said, half-aloud; then, 


shy hg the two men who stood silently by, 


: “She is recovering her senses, John- 


‘gon, do you go and call the two girls, and let 


this woman be brought to the spare room, 
She will need attention immediately.” 
_ Johnson left the apartment. 
* And now, Rand, you had better put away 
the horses, You are not needed here.” 


__ Rand looked at Mrs, Watterson; then at the 


face upon the sofa, and then turned away to 
the stables, saying, as he went: 
“y thought it was something of that kind, 


Scarce had the two men left the room, than 


- the girl opened her eyes, moaned, and closed 


them again. 

Mrs, Watterson took from her pocket a cost- 
ly lace handkerchief, and, after soaking it in a 
glass of water, which stood upon the table close 
by, applied it to the forehead of her strange 


east, 

The water helped to cool the feverish brow; 
then the color came back into the rounded 
cheeks; and again the long, quivering lashes 
lifted, and the two women looked into each 
other’s © 
“Don’t you feel better now?” asked the old 


“Yos; Pm better; Ican go now. Tm not 
Bo weak,” was the reply. J > girl raised her- 
self up almost to a sitting posture, and at- 
tempted to rise upon her feet, but reeled, and 
fell back once more, 

“You are not able to walk, you see,” said 
ply elder woman. ‘Where did you want to 

, 
# The girl’s face blushed crimson as she an- 


_ swered: 


* 


"Oh, I don’t now! Somewhere in the city, 
where I cannot be found, either by my father 
or my friends.” 

‘Then you are not a wife?” 

“No, madam.” The girl hid her face now, 


and: the hot tears stained her cheeks. 


‘You have done very wrong; have been 
very sinful, and cannot expect the sympathy of 
the good and pure.” 

The old lady’s voice was cold and hard as 
she uttered these words, and the hand she had 
laid upon the stranger’s brow she now wiped 
very deliberately with her damp handkerchief, _ 
as if she would remove the stain she felt was 
there. } 

The girl did not reply at once, but, after a 
moment, said: 

“You don’t know, madam, how keenly I 
feel the sinfulness of my position; but you do 
not—you cannot know—how I was tempted 
by one whom I thought honorable and truth- 
ful.” 

“Young ladies should have better sense than 
to believe everything told them. They have 
warnings enough, surely.” 

There was no reply to this, and when Mrs. 
Watterson glanced down to learn the reason of 
her companion’s silence, she saw that she had 
fainted again. Before she could do aught, 
the door opened, and Dr. Glosser and Chauncey 
Watterson entered the room, closely followed 
by the two servant-girls, for whom Johnson 
had been dispatched, 

‘“‘Ts she living yet?” asked the physician, rub- 
bing his glasses. 

“Yes; miserable people like her are not 
easily killed,” answered Mrs. Watterson, sig- 
nificantly. 

By this time Chauncey had reached the side 
of the sofa. 

“My God!” he exclaimed, ‘Elinor Gregg?” 
He started back with a wild, scared face, and- 
his mother, looking sternly up into his face, 
said: 

“My son, what do you know of this wo- — 
man ?” a 

“T met gpr in the country once,” he stam- — 
mered, growing red up to the roots ‘of his hair. 
“and again at Dayton.” 

“There is nothing between you two? On 
your honor?” 

“‘Nothing,” replied Chauncey: “only I met 
her there, and am astonished to find her here, 
and in such a condition, too. It really for the 
moment shocked me,” 

He was cool mow, and Mrs, Watterson said, 
tn a whisper: 

“TI believe you, my boy, and I’m glad to 
hear that you are not a partner in her sin.” 

“She had better be removed to a chamber,” 
said the ductor. 

“Gan she not be taken to the Infirmary?” | 
put in. Chauncey. 

“No; it would be’ almost certain death, 
As it is, it is only a chafice that she will sur 


vive the excitement and exposure of this night.” 
_ Mrs, Watterson ordered the insensible girl to 
be taken up-stairs at once, and when the servant 
had done go, she returned to the sitting-room to 

await the return of Dr.Glosser, 
4 


CHAPTER IIL 
FACE TO FACE! 


THE little French time-piece on the heavy 
marble mantel was ringing sharply three o’clock, 
when the fussy old physician came in, tapping 
his silver snuff-box in a self satisfied manner, 
ane wae nee and wise. 

e said Mrs, Watterson, looking up. 
Rais ro eis right getting pat eee 

zly fine, © Wi ve i 
antes to be kept very quiet, 

“ She is not out of danger yet, then?” 

“No; not out of danger, but I think—” 

‘Will she live or die?’ 

The imperious manner of the questioner 
caused the old doctor to raise his eyebrows in 

_ Surprise, and he said very slowly, in reply, and 
without lowering his brows: 

“Live is the word, I think.” 

“It’s a bad thing for her, then. There is no 
room in the world for creatures like her.” 

Mrs. Watterson was rich and proud, and Dr, 
Glogser did not think it necessary for him to 
reply to the bitter words that fell upon his ear 
with a pitiless sound, and so he only took a 
pinch of snuff and nodded at the fire. 

“When do you think she will be ready to 
move?” asked the old woman, after a moment’s 
silence. 

“Well, in ten days.” 

“Not before that?” 

“ Not-without great risk,” 

“Tt’s too bad she should have laid down at 


our door. Surely, she could have made to th 
Mill Creek Hous 3 he : 

“It was very%unfortunate,” was all the little 
doctor said. 


There was another pause; then the woman 
looked up and said: 

“Doctor, you must not let her die here, It 
would never do, you know; and you must nev- 
ch under any circumstances, speak of her being 

ere. 

“Very well,” was the reply, 

“As soon as she is able enough to move,” 
continued Mrs. Watterson, “she must be taken 
to the Infirmary. You know this would create 
unpleasant scandal, were it to got abroad, 
among our set.” 

The doctor nodded. ° 

“Not that I would be cruel or un-Chris- 
— but, you see a person’s enemies will 

” 


“Doctor, the young lady is worse,” inter- 
rupted Sarah, the cook, putting her head in 


at the doorway, “You had bolter come right 
away,” 


The doctor looked at Mrs. Watterson, as 
if to say, “by your leave, madam,” and then 
hurried to the sick chamber. When he had 
gone, Mrs, Watterson called the servant to her 


“Sarah, you must promise never to speak ot 


‘| this girl being in the house. It would be terrd 


ble were it to get out, you know.” 

‘Yes, ma’am, it would.” . 

“Then you will please speak to Ellen and 
Jane, and tell them it is my wish that noth- 
iiig be said of this.” 

“T will, ma’am, They’ll do what you axes 
’em, ma’ ” 

Let me see that they do and I will not for- 
get them in return.” - 

Within the next half-hour all the servants 
had been duly cautioned, and Chauncey, who 
bai teturned from the stables with Rand, sat 
ylanning with his aristocratic mother how the 
presence of Elinor Gregg could best be kept 
from the public. 

“‘She cannot be moved now, Glosser says it 
would endanger her life,” ventured Mrs, Wat- 
terson. 

“The dilemma is ugly enough, to be sure; 
but, as soon as she is able, she must be 
taken to-the Infirmary. That’s the best and 


only thing we can do—at least, it is the only ~ 


thing that strikes me as feasible,” returned 
Chauncey. 

“Yes; you are right, my son. But, how did 
it come that you brought her here in the first — 
place?” m 

‘““Why, it’s all chargeable on that stupid 
fellow, Rand; and then, you know, I neVer 
dreamed of anything like that being the mat- 
ter, or I should have driven into town with 

r.”? 

“T wish you had done so,” and Mrs, Wat- 
terson bit her thin upper lip with vexation, 
“Here we have a pretty condition of things to 
be expecting Lucy home from school every 
day. ” . 4 . 


A shadow flitted across Chauncey Watter- 
son’s face at the mention of Lucy’s return, and 
after a momentary pause, he said: i 

“When do you expect sister Lucy?” a 

“Well, almost at any hour she is likely to 
come,” 

‘*She has fixed upon no day yet?” 

“No; but Kate Allen left Pleasant Grove on 
Tuesday last, and she says Lucy was packing 
up then to come home.” 

Chauncey was about to make a remark when 
he was interrupted by the entrance of Dr, Glos- 
ser, SS 
“My dear madam,” said the diminutive man 
of physic, “the affair is over, and mother and 
child are doing well. It’s a girl!” 

‘It matters very little, doctor, to what sex 
the little unfortunate belongs,” answered Mra. 
Watterson, coldly; then added: “ I suppose you 
will come over in the morning again 
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4 ee the expectation of never seeing either it 


‘creature to die in the street,” replied the young 


. strutted out into the darkness ahd storm. 


Into which she had fallen. Then came the pain 


misest Why did 


will sleep until morning now.” 

“ Well, doctor,” put in Chauncey, “this has 
been a larger contract than I expected. But, 
no matter; you shall be well paid. 

“JI knew that, sir,” replied the little doc- 
tor, drawing ep his mouth like a closing purse. 
“ But it’s very kind of you folks here to take a 
poor waif like her in and care for her so tend- 
erly; it’s very kind indeed.” 

“Tt would not be right to allow a human 


man. ‘“ Besides, the girl may be of good fami- 
ly, youknow. Judging from the society I met 
her in, at Dayton, I should say she was.” 

Mrs. Watterson looked quickly up, and dart- 
ed a furtive, but searching glance at her 
BOD. 

He was. very calm, and evidently uncon 
cerned. 

“She does look to be & nice sort of a person,” 
said Dr. Glosser, in reply to Chauncey’s words 
-—-“a very nice sort of a person.” 

‘The doctor took out his snuff, indulged in « 
pinch, and tapping the box with his red knuckles, 
repeated—“ a nice sort of a person, indeed.” 

“We will expect you again, in the morning, 
doctor,” said Mrs. Watterson, rising and mov: 
ing toward the door. 

Glosser took the hint, and, buttoning his coat 
up tightly under his puffy, bedimpled chin, 


. ’ CHAPTER IV. 

P IN THE MESHES, 
' WHEN the sunlight stole in through the heavy 
lace drapery, and danced in bright, fantastic 
patches on the rich carpet which covered the 
floor of the chamber in which Elinor Gregg lay, 
ft found her flushed and excited. She scarce 
could realize where she was, on opening her 
syes for the first time; everything seemed sa 
strange and grand to her—so much unlike the 
in, roomy farm-house where she had been 
and which she had left the day before, 


‘its inmates again, 

It only needed a glance around the room, and 
a shy, coy peep at the little form that nestled 
up closely to her, to make her realize the depths 


the woe, the heartache—the remorse, 
“Oh{ why—why did I ever listen to his pro- 
put so much faith in that 


- man?” she exclaimed, wringing her hands, while 


' the hot tears started into her eyes, and her heart 


throbbed as if it would break. “And you,” she 
continued, turning and looking at the infant by 
her side— you are destined for—misery, and 


bz: shame, and disgrace. Oh, my God! have pity 


on us twain! have pity, and take us home to 
you! We are not strong enough to live such a 
6 as must be ours!” te 
She clasped her thin hands together, tightly, 
until the blue veins seemed about to burst, and 


s 
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“Oh, yes; I gave her a soothing opiate. She 


«  “ Hush—’sh! 


raised her dark, luminous eyes heavenward, and 
her scarlet lips moved. in silent prayer for pity 
and oblivion. 3 sap as 

The sunlight crowned the purplish blackness 
of her hair with a coronet of glory; a bird hop- 
ped upon the window-sill and sung a cheerful 
song; the infant doubled up its dimpled fists: 
and tried to cram them into its little rosebud 
of amouth, wholly ainconscious of Elinor Gregg’s 
pain and degradation, or of its own miserable 
fate. 

The day was many hours old before Dr. Glos- 
ser came; then he only remained a few minutes, 


and was gone. He had scarce left the sick-room | 


when Chauncey Watterson entered. 

Elinor was lying with her face to the wall, 
crying silently; and, although she heard his 
footsteps upon the carpet, she did not turn her 
head. She was-not in a mood to see visitors. 

He advanced to the bedside until he saw that 
she was awake, then he turned away and lock- 
ed the door, and drew the curtains closer to- 
gether. 

His movements, so cat-like, the grating of the 
key in the lock, and the deeper gloom of the 
room, aroused the girl’s fears, and lifting her- 


self up on one elbow, she met the gaze of Chaun- 


coy Watterson. 


She was about to scream, but hé prevented 


that by covering her mouth with his hand. — 

““Yowre a fool!” he said. ‘ Don’t you know 
me, Elinor?’ 

“Yes, I know you, Chauncey Watterson— 
know you well! Would to Heaven I did not 
know you.” ; 

“Now, don’t go on in that way. If you do, 
it will make matters worse.” 

“ How much worse could I be?” she demand- 


ed, her eyes flashing, and her face growing — 


whiter than the pillows among which she lay. 
“A good deal worsé,” he replied. “1 am 

prepared to do you justice if you have a littl 

sense. Do you know where you are?? ==” 
“No; I was picked up from the roadway and 


carried here when I fell from sheer exhaustion. 


Oh, Chauncey Watterson, you have cruelly 


wronged me!” 

Don’t start to ery now. Lis- 

ten tome. You are in my mother’s house,” 
‘No, no, that’s impossible—that could not 


,” cried Elinor, waving her hand, as if she ~ 


would drive the possibility of such a thing from 
her. 

“Well, no matter about the possibility,” he 
said, sternly; “I’m talking of facts. You are 
in my. mother’s house.” 


She believed him now, and, raising herself - 


up until her face almost touched the face that 

bent over her, she asked: ; 
“And does she know who Iam, and—” she 

covered her face now—“‘ and what I am?’ 


‘She knows you area mother and not a wife, 4 


but she does not know that IT am that child’s fi 


ther.” ; ‘om 
_ “Butshe will know it; the secret cannot be 


_ tion to me for a moment. 
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long kept, and, unless you redeem. the promise 
made to me, I’ll blazon it before the world! I 
am deep in the mire; lost to society, to home 
and friends; but I will not bear the brand alone. 
You, Chauncey Watterson—you will have to 

your share of the infamy you originated.” 

The girl was excited; her cheeks were 
crimson, and her eyes held a baleful, mischie- 
vous light. 

Chauncey Watterson was excited, too, and 
alarmed, as well, and his hands twitched ner- 
vously, as if he would like to bury them in her 
white velvet throat. 

“You must not speak so loud,” he hissed; 
you will have the house about our ears in a 
moment, if you go on in that way.” 


“Well, they may as well come now as 
later.” 


“No, they may not, Elinor Gregg. You are | 


playing with fire. 
you.” 
The girl looked into his face; it was full of a 


Take care, or it may burn 


-terrible threat, which, desperate as she was, 


awed her. : 

“What do you propose doing?” she asked, 

“J propose taking you over to Covington, I 
have a nice little house there on the bank of 
Licking river. There you will be safe from in- 
trusion, and, as soon_as I can get my mother to 
start me in business, or give me a part of her 
money, why, then, we will be married, as I 
promised you in the first place we would be.” 

The girl’s face lit up. 

“Do you really mean that, Chauncey Wat- 
terson? Are you in earnest?” 

“Certainly I’m in earnest. Now pay atten- 
You see, it won’t do 
for me to remain here long. They might sus- 
pect, and my lady mother has vague ideas that 
her son has been a little naughty, and it won't 
dg to feed this suspicion.” 

“ But is not Lucy—your sister 
from school?’ broke in Elinor. 

“No, but may come at any moment. You 


Lucy—home 


see the awful fix ’min. Were sister Lucy to | 


come while you are here, knowing the intimacy 
that existed between us at Xenia, she would let 
the cat out of the bag, and ruin us both,” he 
replied. 

“Yes, yes; I don’t want to meet Lucy,” said 
Elinor, hiding her face, “Take ma away from 
here as soon as you can,” 

“Now you talk senso,” said Chauncey. “'To- 
night, when the house is all asleep, I'll have a 
carriage brought from the city for you and the 
-baby. The doctor says it will not harm you a 
bit.” 

“ And where will you take us?” 

“To my cottage in Covington.” 

“And the marriage, Chauncey—can not we 
be married privately, and at once?” 

“Tf you wish it, of course we can.” 

She looked up searchingly into his face. Hig 
eyes were bright and blue, and his face looked 
frank and honest. 


*‘Oh, Chauncey Watterson, how I’ve trusted 
youl You won’t deceive me—say you will 
not!” ’ 

“This is worse than idle,” he answered, with 
an impatient gesture. “Inever meant to de 
ceive you. My plans have not worked as 
smoothly as I intended they should, but now 
things look all right, and in a short time I will 
be able to redeem my pledges without sacrificing 
my prospects.” ~ 


She believed him now; he spoke so frankly, |. 


and there was a plausibility in what he said. 
So she told him at once that her confidence in 
him was unshaken, and that she was willing to 


be guided wholly by him. So forgiving is a— 


loving woman! 

“Then to-night ll come for you.” 

He stooped down, kissed her, and stole out of 
the room on tip-toe. é . 

Elinor Gregg listened until his footfalls died 
away; then she raised up her hands and thank- 
ed God for the ray of light she thought she saw 
glimmering through the gloom, © 


CHAPTER V. 
MASTER AND MAN, 


Warn Chauncey Watterson left Elinor 
Gregg he went immediately to the stables and 
bid Rand saddle his favorite, Ney. 

‘‘ Bound for the city, sir?’ asked Rand, as he 
led the beautiful sorrel into the yard : 

* Yes,” was the reply. 

“ Back to-day?” 

**T suppose so.” 

“Will Johnson wait up for you?” . Sheet 

“No; 1 have a night-key. Good-by, Rand.” 

He waved the short. ridiwg-whip at the driv- 
er; he took off his hat to Mrs. Watterson, who 
was peering through one of the parlor windows, | 
and cantering down the shady avenue, was lost 
to sight. 7 


As soon as.he reached the open roadway be 


buried the spurs into the sides of his horse, 
the animal sprung forward at agallop, A 
an hour at a pell-mell pace and he turned 
what was then Western, but is now 
avenue. 


to permit his panting steed to walk slowly un-— 
til the corner of Fifth street was gained. Then 
he dashed on again up to Vine, where he alight- 
4 and gave his horse in charge of a negro 
whom he called Gilbert, 

“T’m going in here. [ll be back presently, 
Gilbert.” : 

He placed in the black palm a piece of sil- 
ver and disappeared in the grimy doorway 
of a tall, bleak-looking, shutterless house of 
three stories which stood on the west side of 
the street. ’ 

The stairs he ascended were =r with 
rubbish, and they creaked under his heavy foot- 
falls as if they were unwilling to bear the ad 
ditional weight. 


‘ 


we?) ee 


oo 


an inner room. 
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_ On reachiiig the landing at the head of the 
first flight of stairs Chauncey stopped, whistled 
twice and then waited. 

The door before which he stood rattled, 
as if in answer, and then it swung open and a 
tall, gaunt, red-whiskered man stood in the en- 
trance. 


“It’s you, is it—eh?’ were his first words ar 
_he met Chauncey. “Didn’t expect to see you 
to-day.” 

“I suppose not,” replied Chauncey, pushing 
past the man into the room. 

“No, you doesn’t often put in your appear- 
ance in daylight,” said the red-whiskered man, 
closing the door with a bang that made all the 

_ windows rattle. ‘This ain’t jist the sort of a 
neighborhood a man would like to mix in and 
claim to be respectable, is it?” 

Chauncey turned and looked into the fellow’s 
eyes savagely. 

‘Ned Blaisley, Idon’t want any of your jeer- 
ing. Do you understand that ?” 

“T think I does.” 

“T hope you'll heed me, too, when I say that 
you must not fool with me.” 

/ “Meant no offense, sir,” and Blaisley bowed. 

“Now, look here, Ned: I don’t want any 
of ue mock politeness, I owe you noth- 


ing 

“Not a red.” 

“T have paid you for everything you ever 
did for me?’ 

“ Like a gentleman.” 

“Well, then, we are at quite: If I don’t 
choose to associate with your herd in public, 
that’s my business.” 

“ Altogether your business,” with a shake of 
the head. 

‘T hardly know what to make of this fel- 
low,” thought Chauncey. ‘But, I need him, 
and so must put up with his impudence.” 

Pa Will you step into the back room, Mr. Wat- 
~ terson?” said Blaisley, deferentially. ‘You 
find it more comfortable there,” 
Is there any one in?” 

ot a soul.” 

All right.. I want to speak to you on a 

ter of business,” said Chauncey, follow- 

the burly form of Blaisley, through the 
hazy, uncertain light that was in the front 
rom. | 

_ Always ready to talk business,” said the lat- 
ter, ashe opened a small door which led into 
“Come in, Mr. Watterson. 
Hold up; I'll strike a light.” 

soon as the lamp, which swung from the 

center of the ceiling, was lit, Chauncey looked 
curiously about him. 

The apartment was small, but handsomely 
furnished. The furniture was of green bro- 
eatelle, and on a large center-table stood dice- 
eng two packs of cards, and a silver faro- 
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“Room a little untidy,” said Blaisley, way- 


ing Chauncey to a seat. ‘The boys were play- 
ing until four this morning. Had an interest- 
ing game. Plucked a Lexington cove for five 
hundred ducats, last night.” 

“Indeed?” said Watterson, “The bank was 
in luck.” 

‘* Always is when there’s no disguised profes- 
sionals around. But say, what do you want 
me to do?” 

* Are you sure there is no one about?” asked 
Chauncey, looking cautiously around. 

“Not a soul,” was the reply. 

“Well, then, I have a job for you.” 

“What kind of a job? No throat-cutting or 
anything of that kind, eh?” 

“Nothing of the kind.” 

“Tm glad of that. You see it’s unpleasant 
to have anything to do with coroners.” 

Blaisley laughed as he spoke, and Chauncey 
turned upon him with eyes gleaming and face 
crimson, 

“None of your wit, Blaisley. 
the mood for humor,” 

“T was only a-joking,” answered Blaisley; 
‘and you used to could take a joke with any- 
body.” 

“And Icandoso yet; but, as I have said 
already, I come here on business, Can you 
help me to carry a girl from Walout Grove te 
the house down by the Ohio?’ 

“ Girl willin’?’ 

* Perfectly.” 

“Servant girl or visitor? 

“ A visitor.” 

“Then we'll have to be gentle with her,” 

“ As gentle as a child.” 

All right. What's the rake?” 

“One hundred dollars when she is safely in’ 
che cabin.” , 

‘* That’s liberal enough.” 

“ But there’s a baby in the case,” 

“ A baby?” dl ; 

“Yes; a child of a few days old, only.”\ . 

‘* Ain’t you afraid of the leetle thing catch- — 
ing cold, eh?” :: 

‘And if it does, so much the better!” ; 

Chauncey leaned over the table and hoarsely 
whispered these words, which his dark com- 
panion answered by a sly wink, as much as to 
say ‘‘I understand.” ! 

etwo men talked the matter over, made 
all their arrangements, and after taking a glass 
of spirits together, shook each other cordially 
by the hand and parted. 

“At eleven to-night,” were Chauncey’s last 
words, as he left the inner room. 

“At elevon,” echoed Blaisley, without stir- 


Ym not in 


CHAPTER VL . 
THE BOY MINSTRELS, 


Wuen Chauncey Watterson left the crib, as — 
the house on Vine street was called by 


Bic, 


Leemeee ae 


who frequented it, he mounted his.stéed and 


rode to the home of Grace Alward. 

She was “at home,” to Mr. Watterson, at all . 
times; #0, when the ebony servant recog- 
nized uncey that morning, he ushered him 
into the reception-room at once, .. 
ia’ ae ates” will be down direc’ly,” he 

making a profound salaam, di 
peared. i ae 

Chauncey appeared very much at home in 
that elegant reception-room. He leaned back 
cee ae ethes “es a Pins velvet chair and 

careless glan i 
praesent glance the magnificent 

The lace upon the windows was heavy and 
costly; the carpet of the richest texture and 
most. elaborute pattern, while the furniture 
igp atic A he Sn oe thought; it was 

y 8 al i © had ever i 
America before. * . arin 

And as he sat there, and caught his form, 
again and again reflected in the tall pier mir- 
rors, he thought how very shabby was the home 
of Elinor Gregg, and how utterly impossible it 

was for him to marry a poor farmer’s daugh- 


ter. 

“No, no, I could never sacrifice myself in 
that way,” he said, rising and walking to one 
of the windows. 

The street was bright with summer sunlight, 
and there was 4 group of daintily-clad children 
upon the opposite sidewalk listening to a pair 
of ragged boys playing “ Home, Sweet Home,” 
on a pair of dirty-looking violins, 

The sad, sweet music touched the children’s 
hearts, and, although they had been romping 
before the arrival of the musicians, not a word 
was spoken until the last notes died away. The 
little minstrels did not pass around the hat as 
asual when they had finished playing; they saw 
there was no use in doing that, and, putting 
their instruments carefully away in diminutive 
green bags, they were about to start down the 
street when their attention was attracted by 
Chauncey Watterson tapping on the window 
behind which he stood. 

The oldest of the two—a bright, dark-eyed 
boy of eight or thereabouts—was the first to 
motice the call. 

“Romney, we're called by that ere gentieman 
in the window.” : 

The child addressed was a pale, sickly little 
fellow. He never spoke a word in reply but 
followed his brother across the street silently. 

“Play something, my little fellows,” said 
Chauncey, casting them a silver dime, 

The eldest picked up the coin, that had rolled 
jinglingly around the pavement, and passed it 
to his brother. 

“Here, Romney,” he said, “take charge.” 

The little fellow took the money, placed it in 
# little bag which he had strung around his 
meck, and then the musical mendicants broke 
out into a plaintive Italian air, singing in a 
€virited manner the words in English, 
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‘While they were singing, Grace Alward stole ,, 
into the room on tiptoe, and tapped Chauncey 
playfully upon the shoulder. 

He turned quickly, glanced down into her 
beautiful blue eyes, over the ripples of her 
golden hair, and, bending low, kissed her 
cheek. 

‘‘Jg this your concert?” she said, laugh- 
ingly. pes rk 

“Yes. Dm an impressario for the first 
time,” he answered, taking her hands in one 


of his, and leading her away from the win- 


dow. - 

They sat down on a soft sofa in the 
shadiest corner of the room, and were soon en- 
gaged in discussing the ball of the previous 
evening. 

The young musicians played four or five 
nirs unheeded; then packed their violins 


‘away, and strolled down the street in quest of 


custom, ‘ 
“ Romney, trade is a leetle dull to-day, ain’t 


in’s?” 

“Well, I don’t care,” said Romney, taking 
the bag from about his neck. ‘ Where will we 
sit, Van?” 

‘‘Why, here on these steps,” replied Van. 

The little fellow glanced upward. They 
were standing in front of a large Gothic church, 
the spire of which towered over the doorway 
two hundred feet, surmounted at last by a glit- 
tering finger, which little Romney thought was 
touching the sky itself. 

* Don’t let’s sit here, Van,” he said, turning 
to the big boy. ‘That spiro’s a-comin’ down 
on our heads.” 

“No, it ain’t,” replied Van, laughing; “TI 
used to think it was a-comin’ over, too, but 
it’s just the clouds as is a-goin’ that other 
way.” . 

Little Romney opened his large dark syes 


and bit his nether lip, and, without spe of 
the surprise that was in him, he follow an 
up the steps, and emptied his money- the © 
cold door-step. “ 

They counted it over very carefully. 
were a good many large pennies, o 


cent pieces, and one shining silver dime. 

“That was a lucky haul, Romney, old boy,” 
said Van, lifting up the dime and rattling it on 
the stone. 

“Yes,” Romney meekly answered; “very 

” 


“Jt will buy ma tea, anyway,” said Van, 
“an’ we'll have @ mess when we go home. 
Won't we?” 

“Yes,” Romney answered. “But its cold 
here, Van; let’s go home now.”. 

Van shook his head decidedly and said: 

“Tell you what we'll do, Romney?” 

“ Well?” . 

“We'll go down Broadway to the levee, The 
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mail-boat for Lovisville will be goin’ out bout 
this time. What ye say?’ é 

The pale, fragile little Romney said simply, 
“ Well,” and, with a sigh, he picked up his lit- 
tle violin and the lads trudged down the street 
together and were soon lost in the crowd and 
bustle. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE OLD HOUSE BY THE RIVER. 

On the night succeeding Elinor Gregg’s ar- 
rival at Walnut Grove she sat up in bed, nerv- 
ously awaiting the coming of Chauncey Wat- 
terson. Thehouse was very still. The clock on 
the mantel seemed to be ticking drowsily, as if 
the pendulum was weary of its monotonous la- 
bors, while, without, the night-wind moaned 
drearily, and the trees sighed, as if sentient. 

Presently there was a light footfall in the 
corridor; then the door-knob turned, an¢ 
Chauncey Watterson, his person enveloped in: 
huge cloak, stole into the room. 

“ Are you ready to go?” he asked, his voice 
trembling with excitement. 

“T don’t know. Im afraid, Chauncey, this 
is going to kill me.” 

* And you won’t go, then?” 

“T did not say that,” she said. ‘Tam will- 
ing to go, but my ability to do so was what I 
spoke of.” 

“Here,” he said, taking up a huge robe 
which during the day he had carried there; 
“Til wrap this about you. It will keep the 
air from you until you reach the carriage.” 

“But the baby, Chauncey—what about the 


baby?” 


“IT have a friend here who will carry her, 
dearest.” 
Saying this, he took Elinor up in his arms, 


_and bore her from the apartment. 


She was not heavy—at least he thought her 
extremely light, and when he had passed the 
hall-door and could see the stars, he started on 
a run across the lawn to the roadway, where 
ved her in a close carriage, already half- 
with blankets and pillows. 
ere are you, Blaisley?” he asked, look- 
ound in the darkness. 
ere I am, sir,” replied the individual 
named; “and I’ve got the young kid, too. 
Where shall I put it?” 

“ Give it to me.” / 

The man did as requested, and Chauncey 
took the little one tenderly in his arms and 
placed it on its mother’s lap. 

‘How do you feel, dear?’ he asked, putting 
his hand on Elinor’s cold face. 

There was no response, and Chauncey ex- 
claimed, in alarm: 

“My God, Blaisley, I am afraid the girl is 
dead.” 

“You don’t say so,” replied Blaisley. “If 
she is, we are in a box, that’s all.” 

“Hush~sh!} She moves,” said Chauncey, 


i 


“No; she is not dead. She has only fainted. 
Have you a drop of liquor about you?” 

“ Always carry it,” returned Blaisley, pro- 
ducing a small flask which he handed to Chaun- 
cey. ‘‘Here.” 

“Now, Blaisley, get up and drive as rapidly 
as you can, and I'll look after these folks.” 

Chauncey stepped into the carriage, and 
Blaisley mounted the box, and soon the vehicle 
was dashing along the lonely road at a fearful 
rate, 

An hour of rapid driving and the foot of 
Fifth street was reached. 

At the time of which we write it was not 
densely populated as now, and, indeed, may 
be said to have been outside the city altogether. 
There were no lamp-posts west of John street, 
and neither ferry nor bridge to Covington, 
unless we call a skiff which made semi-oc- 
casional trips across the broad Ohio by that 
name. 

Just below where Fifth street now termi- 
nates, the carriage stopped, and Blaisley scram- 
bled down from the box and put his head in at 
the door. 

“Will I go forward and see how things are?” 
asked Blaisley. 

‘*'Yes; you had better; but hurry up. The 
girl has fainted again.” 


Blaisley closed the door softly, and walked. 
rapidly along the bank of the river until he 


caught sight of a light glinting through the 
darkness and fog. 

Then he returned to the carriage, remounted 
his perch, and drove toward the rickety old 
frame from which the light gleamed. It had 
once been a suburban residence; but that must 
have been many years before, for the paint had 
dried into the weather-boarding, and the shut- 
ters hung all awry and creaked dismally as the 
night-wind swung them to and fro, There had 
formerly been a flower-garden, and a stretch of 
lawn sweeping down to the margin of the rush- 
ing river, but now, there were only scrubs, and 
roots, and brambles, through which ran a path, 
like a yellow ribbon, to the water’s edge. 

Through this old garden, Chauncey carried 
Elinor Gregg, as if she was only achild. He 
was followed closely by Ned Blaisley, with the 
baby in his arms. 

When the wide, uncarpeted hall was reach- 
ed, Blaisley shouted: 

“Meg, show us a light—show us a light, will 
you?” 

There was a noise as if made by the opening 
and closing of a creaking door, and then, on 
the stairs, appeared an old crone or sixty or 
thereabouts, with an inclosed lamp in her hand. 

“ Hold the light up so as a fellow can see his 
finger before him,” shouted Blaisley. 

The woman did as directed, and Chauncey 
staggered up the bare stairs with his burden 
still in his arms, 

“This way, please,” said the old woman, 
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crossing the upper hall and pushing open a door 
which led into a rather neat chamber, where a 
large drift-wood fire roared and ‘crackled. 
“I've got things as comfortable as I could on 
such short notice,” continued the old hag, as 
she saw Chauncey glance around the room. 


“You've done very well,” replied Chauncey, 


laying the half-unconscious Elinor upon the | 


bed. “This girl, however, needs attention, as 
does the baby there, Some hot drinks, I think, 
would be well enough, and—” 

“Never mind that; Meg Tudor understands 
her business,” interrupted the old woman, “ an’ 
she'll fix ’em all up in a few minutes.” 

“Then, while you are doing so, Blaisley and 
I will walk into the next room and settle a bit 
of private business,” 

“Very well. Jest make yourselves at home, 
gentlemen,” said the old crone, as she hobbled 
about the room, preparing a drink for Elinor. 

The two men withdrew to an: adjoining 
apartment, which had neither carpet upon the 
. floor, nor curtains on the windows, and in- 
deed, all in all, a very cheerless, desolate-look- 
ing room, 

“This is Meg’s ante-room,” said Blaisley, 
laughingly. ‘It ain’t fitted up very likea royal 
habitation, and yet, the old witch claims to be 
one of the English Tudors.” 

“‘She’s an old fool,” replied Chauncey, lean- 
ing against the rude mantelpiece and looking 
into the fire. 

“But she’s handy,” put in Blaisley, ‘devil- 
ish handy. Fact is, Cincinnati couldn’t do 
very well without her, and you ought to be 
very much obliged to her for helping you in 

is scrape.” 

“Don’t I pay her?” and Chauncey turned an- 
grily upon his companion. ‘‘ Besides, she is in 
possession of my secret, and I don’t feel as safe 
as I'd like to, by a good deal.” 

“Well, now, I don’t think you’ve any cause 
to fear,” replied Blaisley, drawling his words. 
“Meg ain’t all bad. She takes this girl, and 


nurses her, and gives her some precious good | 


advice, and, maybe, by doing this, saves the 
gal’s life.” 

“ Blaisley, what do you mean?” 

“Qh, nothing.” 

_ “Yes, you do.” 

“Well, then, I mean that this here gal is an 
ugly thing on your hands. You are rich and 
respectable; she is. poor, and may have been 
honest before you met her. It won’t do to 
marry her anyhow, and Meg will save you 
from going to extremes, you see,” 

The two men looked into each other's face, 
and Chauncey would like to have been able to 
throttle his gigantic companion, but he was not 
able, and so he stified his wrath as best he could, 
«nd simply said: ' 

“Blaisley, here is your money,” handing 
him a well-filled wallet; ‘and now we are quite 
—eh?” 
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“Until you need me again, I suppose.” 

6é It’s a sg = 

“Yes, it’s a bargain. g 

The two men shook hands, and, just at that 
moment, Meg hobbled in. : 

J. a all right now, and so is the little one,” 
she said, rubbing her yellow, wrinkled hands 
together. ‘' They’re sleeping in each other’s 
arms, as nicely as a pair of pigeons. 4 

“Pll not disturb them,” said Chauncey. 


“Tell Elinor when she awakes, that I will be , 
“here to see her to-morrow night.” 


‘Yes, sir, Pll tell her.” 
“Here is some money for you.” 
The yellow palm was outstretched in a 


minute, and the weak, reddish eyes were glit- 
| tering with eager expectancy as she clutched 
| the roll of money Chauncey gave to her. 


“You must take good care of her.” 

“Yes, sir; you can depend upon me for 
that.” 

“Let her want for nothing. Remember, Ill 
pay for everything.” ; 

“‘That’s the way I likes to hear men talk,” 
croaked the hag. ‘‘Good-night, gentlemen.” 

The two men passed into the dark hall and 
were groping their way along, when old Meg 
appeared at the head of the stairs, holding her 
lamp over her gray head. 

* You can see now?” she asked. 

“Yes, thank ye, Meg,” said Blaisley. “That 
will do.” 

The old woman bid the two men good-night 
once more, and then turned away to count the 
money she had just received, 

CHAPTER VII. 
THE LITTLE INVALID. 

Nicut was falling silently and dark upor 
the city when Van and Romney Taggart turn 
ed their steps homeward. They were very 


tired, and little Romney complained that his 


elbow ached. ~ 

“ We've played so much to-day,” replied Van, 
buttoning his patched coat under his chin; 
“but, then, we’ve done well, you see, and ma 
will be awful glad to see us.” = 

“Yes,” Romney returned; “but, oh, Van, 
i Re cold. My feet got wet goin’ on 

t. ; 


Van was scarce two years older than his 
brother, but to have seen him stoop down and 
tie his handkerchief around Romney’s throat, 
one would have supposed he was ten, at the 
very least. : 

“You ain’t strong, Romney,” he said, “ 
you know how ma tells ye never to get your 
feet wet.” 

‘Yes, I know,” was all Romney said; then 
the lads walked on again. x . 

At the corner of Main street and the Public 
Landing Van halted, and said: 

“Tl go in here, Romney, and buy ma gome- 
thing nice—tea and raisins,” - : 
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“Well,” and Romney sat down on the 
curbstone to await his brother’s return. Pre 
gently he came back, laden down with pack- 


ages. 

“You'll have to carry my fiddle, Romney, 
I’m so loaded down,” said Van, handing over 
his instrument. 

Romney glanced at his brother’s purchases, 
and said, in a dry, old-fashioned way: 

“Got a good many things, didn’t ye?” 

“Yes; but we’ll eat ’em all, soon enough.” 

Then the two children started on again, stop- 
ping at length before a row of grimy-looking 
tenements which faced the river, and which 
were then, and, we believe, still ara, designat- 
ed by the rather plebeian appellation of ‘ Rat 
Row.” 

Turning into one of these, the children as- 
cended two flights of stairs, and then Romney 
rapped on the door with his fiddle. It was 
opened immediately by a tidy, handsome wo- 
man, who held in her hand a pair of half-made 
pantaloons, upon which she had evidently been 


‘at work. 


“Ah! my boys,” she said, throwing down 
her sewing, and kissing them; “‘how glad Iam 


you’ve come. It’s almost dark, and I was be 
ginning to grow very uneasy.” 

“We've been all over,” said Van; ‘made 
pretty well, too.” 


“You're the best of boys,” she said, kissing 
them again. ‘“ Mamma would starve to death 
only for her little men. 

“But, Romney, my child,” she exclaimed, 

you look very pale and ill, What’s the mat- 
ter with you, dear?” 
_ “Got my feet wet at the mail-boat,” replied 


the boy, the tears gathering in his eyes. 


‘¢ And you feel bad and sick, eh?” The wo- 


' man’s voice trembled as she spoke. 


Little Romney hung down his head an in- 
stant and tried to speak, but, failing, he reach- 
ed out his arms and folding-them around the 
neck of his kneeling mother burst into tears. 

“Oh, my precious!” she exclaimed, crying 


’ upon his head, while poor Van stood by the fire 


and cried, too. 

Little Romney was very sick, and Mrs. Tag- 
gart bathed him well in mustard-water, and 
tucked him away in the blankets, 

“You will be well to-morrow, my son,” she 


‘gaid, “and if you are not, mamina will send for 


the doctor, and he will make you well.” 

“ Can the doctor make me well?” asked Rom- 
ney, opening his feverish eyes wide. 

“Yes, my son.” 

“But, you said once—” He stopped. 

“ Well, what did I say?” 

“That it was God who made us sick, and 
made us well too, when we would be good.” 

“Yes, I said so, darling,” replied the poor 
mother; “and so He will. But, the doctor 
uses drugs and the knowledge God ieee to 
eure us when He don’t want us to die.” 


a 
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But, God wants us to die eee, don’t 
He?” asked Romney. 

‘Yes, my son; when He wants us for heaven 
He calls us.” 

The little fellow paused, and looked up 
through tears into his mother’s face. 

“Do you think He wants me?” he asked, at 
length, ‘* Now?’ 

“Oh, Thope not, my child! ‘Your poor wid- 
owed mother and Van would be very lonely 
without you.” 

She could not speak more; her tears were 
choking her; and Van, who had crept up tothe 
bedside, nestled close to her, and buried his 
tear-stained face in the bed-clothes. 

The next morning, Romney Taggart was 
much worse—so bad, in fact, that his mother 
could do nothing but nurse him, and for the 
first time in his life, Van Taggart went out on 
the streets alone. But, he might just as well 
have remained at home. He could not sing; 
his heart was too heavy for that, and besides, 
Romney had been the alto, and he had never 
tried a solo before. He could not even play; 
he thought the violin sounded low and strange, 
and he was forever jumbling one tune with 
another. At noon, he gave up altogether, and 
went home without a penny! 

“T couldn’t do nothing without Romney,” he 
said to his mother; and then they both cried 
the afternoon away. 


CHAPTER IX. 
BROTHER AND SISTER. 


WueEn Elinor’s absence was discovered, on 
the morning following her flight, there was 
considerable excitement at Walnut Grove. 
Mrs. Watterson called the household together 
promptly, and said: ‘*The poor creature, 
doubtless ashamed of herself, had risked her 
life by running off in the night-time. Now 
that she has gone, however, let her coming, as 
well as her stay here, never be mentioned by any 
of you. If lever hear this disagreeable subject 
alluded to in this house, I will be very angry 
with the offending person.” 

It sounded very much likea prepared decla- 
mation, but all the servants promised silence 
and the affair was over, 

That same afternoon, Lucy Watterson re- 
turned from school. She was a slight, prevty 
girl, simple enough to look at, but keen and 
shrewd withal. 

She had scarce been half an hour at the 
Grove, when Chauncey invited her out for a 
stroll 

“This is very brotherly, Chauncey, I must 
confess,” she said, laughingly; “and if you 
were not my brother I would imagine you 
were up for a flirtation.” 

He smiled, and said in answer: 

“You are full of rollicking sunshine, tary: 
But, I want to tell you something.” 


i Indeed!” 
mao indeed!” 
A regular secret?” Her face was all dim- 


ples, 
&é 


" = a regular secret, Can you keep one?” 
ie = [I’m not sure of that. You know 
a 3 letcher says about women keeping se- 

“Now, Lucy, I don’t want any of your 
school-girl antics, nor, for that fos et aE of 
your school-girl quotations either.” He spoke 
Mnperiously, and Lucy looked and saw the tem- 
Dest was gathering. 

What, what?” she exclaimed. “You are 
at Going to quarrel with me already, are you?” 
& 0, Luey,” he answered, coloring crimson; 

but you girls have such a fashion of cutting 
Up foolish pranks just at the time a man wants 
to talk sense,” 

* Then you are angry.” 

“No, ln not.” as 

“7 eo, Come; where shall we go?” 

Let us take this path, down to the creek.” 

They walked along in the bright afternoon 
sunshine, her bright blue chintz robe fluttering 
in the wind, and her brownish hair, which rip- 
Pled down upon her shoulders all a-glitter, 
like waves of dancing gold. 

When they had reached a retired spot, where 
they could see the creek flashing in the 
sunlight, and hear the soft music of its flow, 
they sat down upon the trunk of a fallen tree 
mn oad said: je 

Ow, my affectio: 
aie sister is all oe en Fo Say ach 
© did not s : i 
rahe eset = for an instant; then he said, 
ucy, I have a notion to get married.” 
wat nal, a he 
ce, and, af i 
aspect sid ) and, after a glance at its solemn 
ell, and whois to be 

= Gant eg Zr Bs om 

_ Guess ell, maybe I : 
Rio Gregg, Taunposs?? So Se 

some strong man dashed his fist full 
penance Watterson’s face, he would not ats 
arted more suddenly, nor would he have been 
ei excited than he was at the mention of 

*: 7 name. Lucy noticed this, too, and 
when he said: “How preposterous!” and 
curled his lips, scornfully, she could not, for 
the life of her, understand the meaning of his 
Words and conduct. 

L ‘Why is it preposterous?” she demanded. 

Elinor Gregg is a nice, handsome girl, and—” 

Lucy, you don’t know what you are talking 
about,” he interrupted. “The girl’s a beggar!” 
Tis Oh, no, she is not a beggar, Chauncey! 
bat true, she is only a poor farmer’s daughter; 

» She is an accomplished girl—in fact, stood 
rca shoulders over every girl at Pleasant 


“That may be true enough, but my wife 
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must be of good family. Lucy, you wouldn’t 
have me marry a nobody, would you?” 

“You seemed very attentive to her the three 
months you spent at Xenia,” replied Lucy; 
‘and if you thought her so very much inferior 
to you, why then, you ought not to have visi- 
ted her at all.” Rat > 

“You have a tongue of your own, my little 
sister,” he said, sharply, and then, changing his 
tone and manner, and smiling as he spoke, he 
said: ‘‘ Why should we quarrel about this girl; 
I will confess that I was smitten by her charms, 
and only- that I subsequently discovered how 
unworthy she was of an honest man’s love and 
admiration, I believe I would have married 
her.” 

“Unworthy? repeated Lucy. “Elinor 
Gregg unworthy? There must surely be some 
mistake here.” 

“T wish there was,” he replied. ‘Over a 
year ago, I discovered that, on her leaving 
school, she formed the acquaintance of a rough 
farmer, who did not bear the best sort of a 
character, and, night before last, Rand and I 
found her almost opposite the Mill Creek House, 
lying in the mud.” af 

Lucy Watterson clasped her hands in utter 
astonishment, and looked her brother search- 
ingly in the eyes, as he proceeded: 

“While Rand carried her here, I went for 
a doctor; and it was not until I returned that I 
knew the wanderer was Elinor Gregg.” 

“Go on,” said Lucy, almost breathless. 
‘‘ Where is she now?” . 

“That I cannottell you. The night she came 
here she gave birth to a child, and the next _ 
night she fled the house.” , f 

“Since which time—” 

‘¢ Since which time she has neither been seen 
nor heard from by any person connected with 
our house.” 

“Did she leave no clue—no trace?” 

“None whatever.” 

“ And the baby?” 

“She took with her.” : 

“This sounds like a romance,” said Lucy. 
“Poor Elinor Gregg, and I always thought she 
was such a nice girl.” c 

“So did I,” replied Chauncey. “TI would 
have almost staked my life on her honesty. 
But, you see, it is hard to judge some peo- ~ 
ple.” ' - 

“Very hard,” said Lucy, with her eyes fixed 
upon the irae; “but did mamma Rte that 
Elinor was your old favorite?” 

“No; I thought it best not to tell her. You 
know mother is so queer, and she might think 
that, possibly, I had something to do with Eli- 
nors sin.” 

“ And you mean to keep this a secret?” 

“Wea.” 

‘‘ Well, I presume you are right,” said Lucy, 
after a pause; “‘ but, » who are you 
going to marry?” 

. 


= 


_ her hands in rapture. 


bright future that was to dawn for both, 
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~ "Can’t you guess?” 
“Oh, I'm tired guessjag! Please tell me.” 
“Then I will not tax your patience fur 
ther. The young lady is named Grace Al- 
war ” 
“Grace Alward! 
Alward!” 
“Lucy was all enthusiasm now. Her eyes 
sparkled, her cheeks glowed, and she clapped 


Pretty, iain Grace 


“Yes, Grace,” repeated Chauncey; “and I’m 
very glad my little sister thinks so highly of 
her brother’s intended wife.” 


“I’m perfectly delighted with the idea of 
havi ng Grace for a sister. Besides, Chauncey, 
I think marriage will settle you down some,” 
replied Lucy; “and you know you have been 
@ little wild.” 

“T confess you I have been a trifle wild— 
but not more so than most young men of my 
age, and I am quite ready and willing to put on 
the matrimonial manacles at the earliest pos- 
sible moment.” 

“And when is the wedding to take place?” 
questioned Lucy. ‘‘ I hope it will be soon, for 
I can’t bear waiting.” 

“Tn September some time; the precise day 


~ has not been fixed,” was the answer. 


ope Chauncey, that is eight mortal weeks 
yet 

“ And what are eight weeks? A mere pig- 
ment of time.” 

There was a light, bounding footfall upon the 
grass behind them; then a rippling, silvery 
girlish laugh, and then Grace Alward placed a 
hand upon Lucy Watterson’s shoulder. 

“Welcome, school-girl! When did you escape 
from the dormitory ¥’ 

The two girls greeted each other warmly, 
just as girls would do; for an inant were 
folded in each other’s arms, just as girls 
would be; then the trio started for the house 


again. 

“How did you know we were here?’ asked 
Chauncey. 

“Your mother told me, and soI ran away 
from ma to find you.” 

“You willstay at the Grove all night, then,” 
said Lucy, entreatingly. ‘‘It will be too late 
to go home after tea; besides, I want to talk 
to you. I have a fund of information for 
you.” 

Yes, Grace would remain, and ere the two 
girls went to sleep that night, they had talked 
over the past and present, and dreamed of the 


te See, CHAPTER ime 
“OUT IN THE WORLD. 

DuRING the first fortnight of Elinor pol 
residence in the old house by the river, Chaun- 
cey Watterson visited her every day; or, rather | 
every evening, for he was too well known in 
the city to make his visits to such a question. 


[og 


| able locality publicly and in daylight. He was 


very tender and kind to Elinor, and there was a 
sort of considerate deference he always paid to 
her, which would have pleased some women so 
much that they would never have asked for 
anything more. But not so with Elinor Gregg. 
Morning, noon and night her mind was occu- 
pied with dismal thoughts of her deadful posi- 
tion, and Chauncey never visited her that she did 
not question him concerning their prospective 
marriage. 

“ You cannot know, Chauncey,what terrible 
thoughts come to me sometimes,” she said one 
night, sitting by the fire, propped up with pil- 
lows, and looking very pale and pretty. 

He had one arm on the mantel, and was gaz- 
ing into the firein a dreamy, abstracted way 
when she spoke, but her words were so solemn, 
and there had been such a death-like silence be- 
fore, that he started and colored slightly. 

“Well, that’s all your own fault,” he era 

“My fault!” She bit her nether lip, and 
looked up, astonished, as the exclamation es- 
caped her. 

s‘-Yes, your own fault,” he reiterated, 
‘Have I not tried to make you as comfortable 
as possible—have you expressed a desire that I 
have not granted at once—have you asked for 
anything money could purchase that I have not 
bought for you? Elinor, I think you are treat- 
ing me unkindly—positively unkindly.” 

She did not reply at once; she was amazed— 
so much amazed, indeed, that she could not do 
anything but stare up at that man, whose 
brow was like a thunder-storm now, and 
whose eyes glittered with the light of a terrible 
menace. 

“ Well, why don’t you speak?” he asked, at 
length. ‘You sit there and stare at one as if 
you had lost your wits.” 

Her dark eyes grew luminous, and her scar- 
let lips became almost as pale as her cheeks. 
“T have lost my wits,” she said, at length, 
pausing to catch her breath between each ward, 
“and I have lost that which is worse en rea- 
son—my faith in you.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and nosed again. 

“ You must not try to frighten me with ugly 
looks,” she continued. ‘‘I have passed the 
point where scowling affrights; I stand upon 
the brink of a horrible abyss; I feel the rock 
on which I stand—and which I once thought so 
firm—crumbling into sand beneath my feet; 
then why should I fear the glance of an eye, 
or the curl of a lip? Chauncey Watterson, I 
believe I’m growing mad.” 

“So do I,” he said. ‘* You talk like a fool.” 

‘“‘T have up to this time acted like one,” she 
replied, ‘‘ but from this hour I shall be wise.” 

“Indeed!” he said; “‘ wisdom is always wel- 
come.” 

“Yes, but my wisdom came too late, I fear 
Chauncey Watterson, I wish to ask you one 
simple question.” 


| 
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= et iets tienen — a a 


ESS ie on; but, pray you, let it not be too.sim- 
“This is no time for levity, sir,” sho ex 

Claimed, fiercely, “Do you intend to marry 

me, and give to that innocent child sleeping 
ere a name?” 

He glanced over at the bed where the little 
rosy stranger slept, and then said: ‘To be 
candid with you, Elinor, I think we had better 
Come to an understanding at once. You are a 
Poor girl, end, had I not met you, would doub® 
less have married a coarse, vulgar countryman, 
and settled meekly down to the drudgery of 
farm work. You are too handsome, too pol- 
ished, too intelligent, to appreciate such an ex- 
istence, and you will one day bless me for sav- 
ing you from such social slavery as would un- 
qQuestionably have been your lot.” 

She riveted her eyes upon him as he spoke, 
and pressed her hand to her heart to still its 
Wild beatings. “Go on,” she said, when he 
Paused; “po on!” 

“T have determined to do the clever thing 
by you,” he said, folding his hands behind his 
back, and speaking in a matter-of-fact way that 
chilled Elinor Gregg through and through. “I 
will send you and your child abroad; I will 
have you educated either as an artist or an 
actress, whichever profession you find most 
congenial and best calculated to give the great- 


est scope to. your talents, You shall never want | 


for money; I will settle one thousand dollars a 
fare hel 

or was very weak, but she stood up now 
erect and rigid as marble, and her siocetal 
ee figure, draped in flowing muslin 
ooked very ¢ and beautiful, even to that 
man who had grown tired of her, 


her like a mellow flood maki i 
— sptrituelle than before, niga ae 
© man was frightened. He 
was about to leap from the tstenden eee 
ing forward, he caught her by the wrist. 
She shook his hand off, and, lifting herself 
until she appeared about two ‘inches taller than 
actually was, she said, with more bitterness 
— voice than eee described: 
ou are very ki sir—very, v ind; 
but I would not cies cent nthe cs gre 
not to save my soul from the horrors of eter- 
nity. I am not so low as to sell myself, what- 
ever I have done, because I loved you once.” 
“Oh, come; be reasonable; talk sense,” he 
said, t 
“Well, then, Pll talk sense,” was the reply. 
“From this night, Chauncey Watterson, we are 


mortal foes. You area base scoundrel, who | 


took advantage of a poor, unsophisticated girl, 
and ruined her brightest prospects to satisfy 
your taste for conquest, Lpresume. But your 
_ Victory will only be a transient one; the time 


will come, Chauncey Watterson, when you 
will beg me to forgive you.” 

“This is idle raving,” he interrupted, ‘ both 
unbecoming and inopportune,” ‘. 

“ And you are the man to judge of what is 
becoming!” She was sneering at him now—_ 


“you, who live only to deceive and blight. 


But, remember-—” 

“Bosh!” he exclaimed; ‘f you act like a she- 
dragon. I did. not come here to be bullied in 
this way, and I beg of you to restrain your 
temper for an instant and I'll leave the house. 
You can then rant at will. Old Meg, I suppose, 
has a taste for high tragedy and boisterous 
declamation. Thank Heaven, I have not.” 

He took his hat and overcoat from the table 
as he spoke, and walked to the door. ‘‘ Good- 
by. Tl come and see you again when you're 
in a better humor.” 

“You will never see me’here again,” replied 
Elinor. 

** As you wish,” he answered, and was gone. 

She stood still, her hair floating down her 
snowy gown, and her eyes, dark and brilliaré, 
fixed upon the spot where Chauncey Watterson. 
had stood. 


“No,” she muttered; “ you will never see me 
again here. Perhaps you will never see mo 
again, anywhere.” Then she thought of how 
she had loved him; how kind and sweet he once 
was; and, bursting into tears, she fell upon her 
knees, exclaiming: ‘Oh, that this should be 
the ending of all—that this should be the end- 
ing! Oh, that I could wash away the past. 
with those tears,” she said, finally, rising to her 
feet; “but I can’t do that—the stain is indeli- 

n 


‘She sat down by the fire for a long time, and 
sobbed and muttered to herself. Then she got 
up and looked out into the night again. 

She knew it was very late; the moon was 
sinking behind the Kentucky hills in a brown- 
ish mist, and no sound could be heard save the 
flow of the dark, blackish river. Covington 
was gloomy and silent. Newport was hid away 
in the haze. 

Whatever Elinor Gregg was thinking about 
she did not speak for fully ten minutes; then, 


with lips compressed and a sudden resolve in | 


her face, she approached the bedside. The in- — 
fant she thought sleeping was trying to cram its 
fists into a perfect rosebud of a mouth, and as 
she leaned over it, it reached up its hands as if 
it knew her, and smiled sweetly. 

Elinor’s face flushed; her lips relaxed their 
rigidity, and she nestled her face close to the 
baby’s, and sobbed once more, 

“Poor, poor baby!” she exclaimed. ‘“ God 
help you, and God help me.” 

The baby cried now, and Elinor picked it up 
and nursed it by the fire until its blue eyes—so 
like Chauncey’s—closed again. 

Then she arose, wrapped it carefully in a soft 
satin wrap; placed around its neck a locket set 


dems 


. 
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with emeralds, and bare-headed as she was, “Yes, Van, Romney is going. -The doctor 
started down the stairs. They creaked under told me so to-day.” 
her, although she walked ever so lightly, and| ‘‘Then he won’t get well atall?”” His eyes 


she could hear old Meg turning uneasily on her 
bed down-stairs. 

Pausing an instant only, she stole, like a 
shadow of fear, down the carpetiess hall, softly 
unbarred the door, and stepped out into the 
moonlight. Once she glanced toward the river; 
then she hurried on up Front. 

The streets were entirely deserted; not even 
@ policeman was visible, and the tall black 
warehouses looked down upon the refugees like 
grim monster giants dumb under the spell of 
some hideous gnome. 

- At length she approached ‘Rat Row.” It 
was dark, too, save in one of the upper stories, 
where a light flickered and threw a feeble ray 
into the street. 

Elinor stopped and gazed upward. A woman, 
with a sweet, sympathetic face, came to the 
window and threw out a bottle of drugs. 

“‘T wonder what’s wrong up there,” thought 
Elinor. ‘Somebody sick, I suppose.” 

The supposition was quite natural, for it was 
three o’clock in the morning. 

“Well,” she muttered, half aloud, “if they 
don’t take care of her, they will give her to 
some one who will.” 

Saying this, she walked firmly across the 
street; pushed open the battered hall-door; 
crept up ever so many flights of dirty stairs 
until she saw a beam of light stealing from un- 
der a door; then she kissed her burden pas- 
sionately, iaid it gently down, and, cat-like, 
groped her way back to the street. 

Two men came along just then, talking about 
fast steamboats. To escape these she shrunk 
into a doorway, and then turned the first cor- 
ner and ran headlong toward the broad river. 


CHAPTER XI 
DYING. 

Lirttm Romnry TaGGart wasvery sick, and 

day he became worse, until, at last, the 
old doctor, who was supposed to know a won- 
derful sight more than he really did, shook his 
head sadly, and said, not at all in a profession- 
al, but in a very feeling way: 

“Poor boy, there is no hope.” 

Yes, that was the sentence, and it was the 
verdict, too, that wretched Sarah Taggart had 
been waiting for so long. But, when it 
came, it almost stunned her to the verge of in- 
sensibility; and when little manly Van came 
home that evening, with his fiddle and pence, 
his mother called him out on the landing, and 
said: 

“Van, my poor boy, we will soon be all alone 
fn the world.” 

‘The child looked up, and while his lips trem- 
bled, he asked: 

“Ts—is Romney dying, ma?” 


were swimming in tears as he put the query, 
and when his mother did not avswer, but cried 
very hard instead, he knelt down by her side 
and tried to comfort her. Failing in this, he 
cried, too; and when they both went back to 
the sick-room, which they did a few moments 
after, their eyes were red and their hearts 
heavy with the weight of unshed tears. 

Little Romney was awake, and he noticed 
the redness of Van’s face at once, 

“What ails you, Van?’ heasked. ‘“ Did any- 
body hit you?’ 

“No, Rom.; I just felt bad, aw I couldn’t 
help but cry. ” 

The wee invalid’s face was sharp and point- 
ed, and his eyes and wits seemed to have been 
sharpened, too, by the fell hand of disease, for 
he said, promptly: 

“You're cryin’ bout me, Van. I know you 

” 


is, 

Van only buried his face deeper in the bed- 
clothes, and Romney, taking this for an admis- 
sion, continued: 

**You mustn’t ery for me, Van, You can 
get another, stronger boy to go with you. I 
allers was a sort of drawback, you know, any- 
way.” 

“T'don’t want no other boy—so I don’t,” ex- 
claimed Van, fiercely; ‘‘ an’ Lain’t goin’ t to have 
no other.” 

“One boy never can make nice music,” said 
Romney, after a pause, “ an’ if I was you, Van, 
I'd get another boy.” 

** Don’t talk that way, Romney, darling,” said 
Mrs. Taggart, trying to conceal her emotion. 
‘Don’t you see you are making soa poor lit- 
the brother cry.” 

“ Well, I won’t talk any more, ma,” answer- 
ed Romney, closing his eyes wearily, and lay- 
ing one little wasted hand caressingly on his 
brother’s head. 

Neither Van nor his mother slept that night. 
The invalid was restless, and only closed his 
eyes for a few moments at a time, and was al- 
ways wide awake when the hour for taking his 
medicine came about. Toward the close of the 
next day, he began to sink rapidly; his face as- 
sumed a pinched appearance; his nose becom- 
ing very sharp and pointed, indeed; and he 
could not sit up, even in his mother’s arms, for 
a longer period than five minutes. 

Strange enough, he was eager to talk, al- 
though every word that passed his lips cost 
him considerable effort, and pained him some, 
too. His mother saw this, and she said, gent- 
k 


iy: 
“Romney, darling, you are talking too 


much.” 
He opened his bright eyes wide, and 
looked up into her face before he spoke. Then 


he said, in a grave, quiet way: 


“Tt hurts me to talk, b 
ae L , but I want to say so 
ova oe to you and Van, because, you 
- He br suddenly, and turned his gaze 
‘tie mete upon his brother, sitting at the foot 
“Because what?” i 
questioned Mrs. Taggart. 
Ca Because I won’t be here to-morrow night 
talk with you, an’ I—I—{—” 
ee Oh, yes, you will be here to-morrow night, 
lien var i ‘many a night after to-mor- 
nine ou don’t know what you are speaking 
“Yes, Ido know,” he said. ‘I know I can’t 
= you as well as I did awhile ago; and I feel 
Tm oy. , weak, and tired-like, and I know 
ine ee to rest scon, for a very—very long 
His voice died awa; i 
; y into a whisper, and he 
motioned his mother to lift him up off the 


‘ She did so; holding his head agairist her 
ace and devouring his face with her eyes.’ 
My little man,” she said, “look up. Don’t 
cee me—don’t you know your poor mam- 
His lips moved, and his eyes grew so large 
that they seemed about to leap from their sock- 


ets, and, after a moment’s silence, he managed 


to say, very faintly: 
‘Yes, youre my ma.” 
the parched lips, and exclai : 
wipe ; aimed: 
2 voll a I’m your ma, my precious! 
Van! Van!” came like a distant echo from 


little Romney’s lips, and he stretched out his, 


band. It was grasped by hi 

é y his brother, - 
aeaee hind still a oe aig Then He serene 
ek nger, both in body and voice, and he 


6 Let me di ma; 
ae on siepniadie” aoe then 2 are 
whan — laid the sick boy among the 
the bedside and played en la” sat, close by 
08 ) aoa Played an old, plaintive air 
“ a os ah ht es very much like a 
<r er startled him by crying 
4 CO) 4 
ee re — Van! Your poor little brother 
She spoke the truth. 
I t As the mournful 
ee Ceased, so did the brief life-journey of 
Romney Taggart end. 


CHAPTER XIL 
THE FOUNDLING OF RAT ROW. 

Romney TaGGarT was buried next day at 
Spring Grove, They made his grave in a part 
* the eesictery where agi were cheap, and 

here there were more 
beh cur m ept graves than 
bode ey aseart would like to have had the 
one on the summit of a little knoll 
close t the chapel, but duch lots were very ex- 
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pensive at Spring Grove, and so she had tovon- 
tent herself with the spot her slender means 
could purchase. i. 

“It ll be a nice ‘nuff place one of there 
days,” said the old sexton, “ when the new walks 
are laid out; an’ if yer don’t think a dollar t.0,_ 
dear, I wouldn’t min’ planting some sprigs of 
flowers there?” ( 

No, she did not think it dear at all, and the 
money was paid promptly. The next day 
there was'a coating of emerald turf on Rom- 
ney’s grave, and a little rosebush served the 
double purpose of a distinguishing mark and an 
ornament. : ‘ 

Van Taggart and his poor, heart-sick moth- 
er felt very lonely when they sat down that 
evening to their cheerless supper. They had 
often eat their meals alone during little Rom- 
ney’s illness, but they had never felt his ab- 
sence until now, and when Mrs. Taggart no- 
ticed that through sheer foree of habit she had 
placed three plates on the table, and that Van 
was looking at the third one with tears in his 
eyes, she never said a word, but slyly slipped it 
away again and bent over the black cooking- 
stove a long while. 

After they had swallowed a few mouthfuls, 
Mrs. Taggart broke the silence by remarking 
what a nice place Mill Creek Valley was, and 
Van, seeming to know that his mother was striv- 
ing to keep from a painful subject, answered 
that it was avery beautiful place; then each 
stared into the face of the other, and Mrs. Tag- 
gart finally covered hers with her hands and 
fell to weeping. One might have supposed 
from what had been said that she was crying. 
about the beauty of Mill Creek Valley; but she 
was not, and Van knew she was crying because 
there was no need of a third plate, and, in all, 
likelihood, never would be again. 

She sat by the fire and wept for many weary — 
hours, and finally Van crept over and laid bis 
curly head in his mother’s lap and slept un- 
easily, for a long time. 

When the city clocks tolled three Mrs, 
Taggart awoke the boy and bid him prepare for 
bed. 
While he was praying in one corner, she pro~ 
ceeded to clear away the pile of drugs on the 
table, throwing some of them out ot the win- 
dow, and putting some carefully away in a 
small closet. 

“Kiss me, ma,” said Van, rising from his 
knees. 

She stooped down, kissed him tenderly, and 
was about to kneel down herself, when a faint 
ery, like that of an infant, startled her, 

‘What is that?’ she asked, looking at V: 
and trembling visibly. She was a very timid 


woman. 

‘‘] don’t know,” replied the boy; “it sounds 
like a baby, don’t it?” 

“Very like,” was the rospuse) “bub it's a8 
our door,” PTET 5 aes 
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«111 go and look,” he said; and he did. 

Im an instant he returned with Elinor Gregg’s 
child in his arms. 

Oh, see,” he exclaimed, “ God has sent us 
this baby in place of our little Romney.” 

It was a beautiful baby—tfat, rosy, and with 
large, wondering blue eyes, and Sarah Taggart 
clasped it in her arms and kissed its velvet 
cheek a dozen times before she spoke. 

“ Shall we keep it, mamma?” asked Van, after 
a while. 

‘No, dear, it would be too much trouble and 
we have not the means,” she replied. 

“But I will work for it; so hard,” pleaded 
Van, “and when I come home I'll mind it all 
the time—so I will.” 

She could not resist that appeal, and there 
was, too, a void in her heart that this little waif 
could help to fill, she thought. 

‘What is its name, I wonder?” said Mrs, 
Taggart, after examining the emerald neck- 
lace carefully. “I can see no name on any 
thing.” 

She had scarcely uttered these words when 
her thumb pressing against the largest stone, 
couched a spring, and the great jewel divided 
in equal halves, revealing a beautiful, girlish 
face in miniature, and engraved beneath it, the 
single word, ‘ Elinor.” 

‘Elinor! ain’t it, ma?’ said Van, after spell- 
ing slowly the inscription. 

“Yes, that’s its mother’s name, I suppose.” 

“ But we won't call it Elinor, will we, maj?” 

“Why not?’ 

“ Well, because it is too big and proud a 
name for a little baby. Don’t you think so?’ 

“Yes;” Mrs. Taggart thought so; “but, 
what will we call it?” 

Van paused and looked at the ceiling an in- 
stant; then his face lighted up, and he said: 

*“Tet’s call it Romney, ma, Oh, let’s call it 
Romney.” 

“ But it’s a girl, my boy! and it sect do 
to calla girl Romney. At least it wouldn’t 
sound well, I think.” 

Van thought it would make no difference; 
and seemed so very much disappointed that his 
kind mother finally said: 
can have your own way in this, She is your | 
own Sie and you may call her what you | 
please.” 

“Then I will call her Romney Taggart,” he 
said, kissing the wee scarlet mouth in an ex- 
ceedingly awkward, boyish way. 

The little stranger did not relish the caress, 
for she drew down her brow until her face was 
a mere mass of purple wrinkles, in one of 
which her eyes were completely hid, and fell to 

g like a vixen. 

iS Did I hurt her, ma?’ asked the boy, a trifle 
vexed, 

_ No, my son, but little baby girls are very | 
tender, I suppose,” 

AS More’n boys?” 


“ Well, Van, you. 


“ A great deal more, I think.” 

Van Taggart remembered that for a long 
time, and during the first two years of Miss 
Romney Taggart’s life he was very cautious 
when taking her on his knee that she was not 
hurt through his rudeness. Miss Romney had 
a very tender nurse, indeed. 


CHAPTER XIIL 
REMORSE, 
CHAUNCEY WATTERSON was very much dis- 


tressed when he learned of Elinor’s sudden dis- 


appearance, and this distress was hightened a 
fortnight after when he read in the newspapers 
that a woman answering Elinor’s description in 
every particular had been found floating in the 
Ohio, below North Bend. The body had been 
taken to Lawrenceburg for interment, but the 
news reaching the ears of poor old Adam 
Gregg, he had the remains of his daughter ta- 
ken to Butler county, and placed in the village 
graveyard, close beside the church in which 
Elinor Gregg had often worshiped when a child, 

Chauncey Watterson was not wholly. bad. 
He had been educated in a wicked school, 
and his training slimed his natural good traits 
with a coating of false philosophy and worldli- 
ness, but, beneath this slime, there was a man’s 
heart—a little willful and stubborn, but tender, 
too. 

The knowledge that he had driven Elinor 
Gregg to suicide preyed upon his mind night 
and day. He could not think of any thing else 
for weeks and months, and some of his 


friends twitted him on becoming melancholy _ 


because of his approaching marriage with 
Grace Alward. 

Even the latter noticed how gloomy and ab- 
stracted he was growing, and one day, when 
they were alone in the sumptuous reception- 
room of the Alward mansion, she said: 

“Chauncey, I fear you are not going to 
make a good husband at all.” 

He looked up, astonished, and asked: 

“Why, Grace?” 

She pouted, as spoiled beauties are apt to do 
when men vex them, and said: 

“Well, you are so gloomy at times, and I be- 
| lieve these times are increasing and last longer 

than they used todo. With our wedding day 

| so near at hand, we should have more smiles.” 
| “YT will try to please you in that,” he re- 
| plied, pulling a rose-bud to pieces, “but I have 
| had some business troubles, and I can not con- 

trol my uneasiness at all times.” . 
| “Then tell me the cause of your trouble,” 

she said, with a pretty, girlish animation, ‘and 
| I will either dissipate-it atnigethan or help you 
to bear it.” 

He then shook his head and answered: No, 
it is bad enough for me to suffer, but you shall 


not.” 
| A very sober light came into her face, and 


a 


her eyes, which had been full of sunshine an 
instant before, now sought the carpet, full of 
Shadows, 
“You are not an Grace?’ he ask 
Pleadingly. ae a 
“‘¥es, I am,” she repli hiding her face 
with the end ef her scarf. = 
ye And why are you angry?’ 
se use you don’t consider me fit to be 
me your wife,” 
, poe I do,” he said, surprised. 

“te teem why don’t you tell me what 
saci pt seid so? J m sure I could keep your 
would be A a think I could not, or that it 
then, Pm Serous to intrust me with it, why. 

age vig the Woman you should marry.? 

ica spoken in a grave, serious tone—a 
tone A Surprised Chauncey Watterson a good 
— os for the first time in his life he realized 
ill sah Alward was not merely a bright, 
Y, pleasant girl whom he could deceive very 
rig and on whom reason would be wasted. 
_ © Saw, now, that he would have to employ 
different tactics, and so he said: 
‘Gracie, my own, you are right, and I will 
Shoe everything.” és 

er face lighted up again, and she put up h 
lips, = he kissed them.: etka tud 

ou see | have been very wild,” he began, 
and have done a good many things which 
ae “alee think doubtless very bad.” 

? . 
sho inte Hs — t do so any more—will you?” 

God helping me, I h ’ i 
solemnly; “but Dhave spent ne 
Fe ryaie am in debt some,” = 
eagerly, lar ata os y,” 

rp - is hand, 
no, Grace, ’m 
have plenty to pay ar. deb a wee 


a 


to. 

pc re me a him to arrange all his 

rope, 
Chauncey had now five months of a respite 


in which to ; 
nurse the Sects over his great crime, and 


his breast, remorse which rankled in 


“Had Im 
Y life to live over a i 

area exclaimed to himself, cahvor Grose 
‘d now be my wife instead of sleeping in the 

oa grave of a suicide.” 

ese regrets ‘were vain, and keen! 

Ry to be true, But his unniee 
te sentimental, and one day, late in 
= 5 phe wandered into the Dellville grave- 
the te trees were weeping tears of blood upon 
Obsen ne faded and tangled grass, which almost 
| “red the graves, and the setting sun was 


he felt 


. ~ 


ee 
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turning the dew that hung upon 
into purest sparkling erystaline. 

Two boys, playing hide and seek among 
the tombstones, stopped their play as they 
saw the moody man stalk by, and when ke 
sat down and looked curiously about him, they, 
gave up their frolic, and stole away to their 
homes. 

The old sexton, however, coming out of the 
church, noticed the stranger, and bowed polite- 
ly to him. 

“Can you tell me where Elinor Gregg is 
buried?’ asked Chauncey. 

The old man took off his hat, produced,a red 
bandana, and after wiping his purple forehead, 
said, very deliberately: : 

‘Yes, sir, I can show you the spot.” 

“Would you be kind enough to do so?” 

The sexton eyed Chauncey from under- 
neath his shaggy eyebrows an instant, and said: 

“Yes, sir, I’ll do that—and gladly, teo, cause 
Elinor, poor girl, was good at heart, though 


the flowers 


somewhat unfortunate. But, sir, this is a world 


of deceit and wickedness, and none of us as is 
raising children know what will become of them 
before they die yet.” ‘ ts 

Chauncey agreed with the old man, and, in 
reply to one of his questions, said: : 

“No, ’m no relative. I knew her once—a 
long whileago.”  __ 

“This is the place, then,” said the sexton, 
pausing before a little mound over which the 
grass grew very green. 

“Why, there is no tombstone!” excleimed 
Chauncey, after a silent survey. 

“No,” replied the sexton, ‘Adam Gregg 
was at a good penny of expense to bring her 
all the way from Lawrenceburg, and he couldn’t 
afford a tombstone just yet, I guess.” 


‘You can leave me here. Ill remain awhile,” _ 


said Chauncey, seating himself on a flat tom 
stone ¢ldse by Elinor Gregg’s grave. 

The sexton obeyed, and when he had disap- 
peared from sight, the young man fell upon the 
small grave and wept like a child—wept for 
poor Elinor Gregg—for her child and his, which 
he thought was lying stark and dead in the big 
river—and wept for himself, too, whose evil 
deeds were now bearing Dead Sea fruit, full of — 
gall-like bitterness. 


The sun settled down into billows of golden | 


splendor, and the moon arose, pale, bright and 
radiant, and still Chauncey Watterson knelt in 
the wet grass. 

He felt very weak and dizzy when he stood 
up at last, and said to the senseless sod which 
covered Elinor Gregg, “‘ Farewell, forever!” — 

He staggered like a drunken man from the 
spot, and three weeks after, to the surprise of 
everybody, a tall, stately marble monument 
lifted its form from out the grass of Elinor’s 
grave, and ona tablet in the center the sexton 


shaded his eyes and read: 


{ 
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“SackED TO foe MEMORY 


or 
ELINOR GREGG, 
Aged 19 years.” 


° CHAPTER XIV. 
& WEDDING AND A SCARE, 

Tum Alward mansion was brilliantly illumi- 
nated, and the large parlors and reception- 
rooms were thronged with guests invited to par- 
ticipate in the wedding ceremony and festivi- 
ties which were to celebrate the marriage of 
Grace Alward to Mr. Chauncey Watterson. 

They were not to be married at home, but at 
St. Peter’s Episcopal chapel, to which a num- 
ber of persons, for whom there was no room at 
Grace’s house, were invited. Before eight 
o'clock the chapel was crowded, and everybody 
was on the tiptoe of expectancy. 

At last the wedding-march was pealed forth 
by the Srand-voiced organ, and then all eyes 
were directed toward the doors which opened 
into the vestibule. 

A moment more, and they were flung back 
by the kidded and perfumed sexton, and in 
came Lucy Watterson, who was the brides- 
maid of the occasion, leaning on the arm of 
Robert Alward, Grace’s only cousin, while 
close behind, looking exceedingly handsome, 
came Chauncey Watterson, and clinging to his 
arm, the lithe, fairy-like form of Grae. 

Every person thought the happy pair hand- 
‘some, and every eye followed them as they 
swept up the middle aisle to the chancel rail- 
ing where the white-haired minister stood. 

So engaged was the attention of the vast au- 
dience, that no one noticed the dark figure 
which stole into the chapel immediately after 
them, and sat quietly down within the sound of 
the minister's calm, even voice. 

The marriage service of the Episcopal church, 
so solemn, so impressive, so elaborate, occu- 
pied almost twenty minutes, and the twain 
were declared man and wife. The old minis- 
ter knew the bride very intimately, and instead 
of dismissing the assemblage at once, he pro- 
ceeded to admonish the young couple to re- 
member the vows they had just registered; to 
lead an honest, pure life; to bear with each 
other’s failings kindly, and, if God should please 
to bless their union with children, to see to it 
that they were raised within the pale of the 
church, . 

Saying this, he prayed God to bless them 
both, and then followed the two surpliced 
acolytes into the vestry. 

The bridal party stopped to receive many 
congratulations; and then, a little tired and wor- 
ried with excitement, walked down the aisle to- 
ward the door. 

dust as they reached the vestibule the dark 
figure stood directly in their ‘path, her face 
concealed by the folds of a black mourning 
vail. 


on the shoulder. 

“‘ Please stand aside,” he said. 

She lifted up the vail and glared into his 
eyes. 

He started wildly back; it was the face of 
the dead—it was the face of Elinor Gregg! 
Before he could speak, she disappeared in the 
snow-drifts which covered the streets, and he, 
uttering a faint sc fainted and fell all in 
a heap, at the feet of his new-made wife, 

A scene of wild confusion followed; Grace, 
of all the party, recognized the true cause of 
her husband’s illness, and this possibly nerved 
her to bend over him, and whisper: 

“Don’t fear, Chauncey dearest; that bad wo- 
man is gone,” ; 

“Gone! gone!” he muttered, staring wildly 
up into Grace’s face, and then cowering back 
the next instant as he met her honest gaze, like 
a@ moral coward as he was, 

“Why, what is wrong?” asked Lucy, excit- 
edly, bending over her brother. 

“‘ Nothing,” answered Grace, with rare pres- 
ence of mind; “nothing—only a slight attack 
of epilepsy.” 

She said this loud enough for every one 
to hear distinctly, and soon a dozen tongues 
were repeating her words’to a hundred pairs of 
ears. 

Leaning on Robert Alward’s shoulder, Chaun- 
cey Watterson managed to reach the carriage, 
and by the time they reached the Alward man- 
sion he was wholly recovered from the shock 
he had received; although, during the entire 
evening, he was excited and nervous—so much 
so, indeed, that Grace advised him to the ut- 
most quiet. 

It looked very strange to see a broad-shoul- 
dered, robust man like Chauncey trembling like 
a school-girl, and it was only Grace Watter- 
son’s pride that kept her from crying through 
sheer mortification. 

Of course Chauncey’s: illness was noised 
abroad among the guests, and some disappoint- 
ed girls shrugged their shoulders and laughed sly- 
ly; while dowagers, with marriageable daugh- 
ters, thought a man subject to fits would never 
be able to make much of a show in the world, 
and were really glad to have their Sophia’s and 
Maria’s still on hand. 

But Chauncey, amid all this gossip and hy- 
pocrisy, was suffering keenly. The woman 
whom he had supposed sleeping under six foot 
of earth, in Dellville graveyard, had stood be- 
fore him and glared into his eyes like a horrid 
specter in the first few moments of his married 
life—there, amid the laughing throng where a 
spirit, good or evil, would never have shown 
itself at all. So1aetimes he almost convinced 
himself that it was the shade of Elinor; then 
he would be willing to testify it was her in the 
flesh, and anon he would drive away all these 
by stifly asserting that it was some persam 


- 
; 
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ae his fancy at that moment clothed with 
© features of the dead. This appeared alto- 
ie er the most reasonable solution of the mys- 

ry, and before the carriage whisked them off 
te the midnight train which was to bear them 

St. Louis, he had quite satisfied himself that 

was really the case. 

At St. Louis the twain left the rail, and go- 

aboard a magnificent Western steamboat, 
bound for St. Paul, settled down to enjoy the 
Sweets of love and travel. 

Chauncey Watterson did not love his young 
wife with that fierce, devouring passion which 
he had given to Elinor Gregg; but if there was 
less of the impetuous element in the affection 

‘© gave to Grace, there was more respect, and 
Possibly greater depth, too. 

Grace was so different from Elinor, While 
the latter was regal, queenly, proud, the’form- 
°r was graceful, supple, yielding—all ripple and 
Sunshine, and she tried so hard to make her 
husband happy, that there was scarce an hour 
mm which he did not bless her for some little 
deed of self-sacrifice which was intended to en- 

ce his pleasure. Like a true woman she re- 
frained from mentioning the affair at the chap- 
el door, but Chauncey felt her silence on the 
subject was building some sort of a barrier be- 
tween them, and he longed to talk the matter 
Over and explain the circumstance satisfac- 
torily to her. 

Although it was rapidly approaching Christ- 
mas, and there had already been some winter- 
ish weather, the sun shone warmly through- 
out all the day, and at night the moon looked 
down at its bright, round face in the clear, roll- 
ing tide of the Upper Mi ippi. 

_Chauncey and Grace spent many hours in the 
pilot-house—a favorite resort for tourists on 
Western waters—and, one night, when there 
were none but themselves and the old bronzed 
pilot there, the latter turned to them and said: 

“ 9 peter Ne lights thar’ ahead?” 

6s, very distinctly,” replied Chauncey. 
= (one that thar’ is Keokuk; the first town 
aban on the river after ye leave Missouri 

The young couple looked forward betwee 
the two black smoke-stacks a. 
after a moment: 2 Sarg, 


““ Why, pilot, those li 
gir hak nny HOM AE a eront dn 


“<é 
es, I should say g0,” was th 
“ that’ i ilt o Reema 
a — town is built ona side of a mighty 
aor Are you going to land there?” asked Chaun- 
“ No, sirev! We have to git ov i 
er the rapids 
afore we stop. Paps yer see a few lights aoe 
“ eae eons, side of the river?” 
re tinectly,” replied s 
that mother town?” “ EAE = 
; that was a town onc’t, but it’s on’y a 
Pr canst and mebbe that thar’sthe ta 
“Own in this country.” 


“Yndeed! What wasits name?” asked Grace, 
her curiosity excited. 

“Wal, ma’am, that thar’ is Nauvoo—the fu’st 
home of the Mormons in America, and the buri- 
al place of thar’ prophet. 1 guess you’ve he’rn 
tell of Joe Smith, ma’am?” 

‘Yes, I’ve heard tell of him,” replied Grace; ” 
while Chauncey looked moodily out at the 
two lights which flickered where once stood 
a large city—the Bethlehem of a new theology. 


“Wal, ma’am, I don’t know what you may 


think of the people as they call Mormons, 
They may be plaguey sight worse than yer 
Christian folks, but I think their massacre in 
cold blood was not a very Christian act, any- 
ways.” 

“No; I think it was not right to shoot Smith 
in jail,” said Grace, after awhile; “but then, 
you see, pilot, it wouldn’t do for them to get 
leave to set up such a doctrine here—it would 
overturn society.” . : 

“Better to overturn society, ma’am, if so- 
ciety can’t stand against wickedness; but, ma’- 
am, you'll pardon me when I say that I don’t 
think it’s greater harm to have two wives than 
it is to have one wife and another woman, as 
ought to be a wife, too.” i 

Chauncey Watterson felt his blood rushing 
in a hot tide to his face, and Grace, who had 
one hand resting gently on his arm, felt him 
tremble like an aspen. She did not speak, 
however, for a moment, and then she merely 
said: 

“Tt’s getting chilly up here, Chauncey; let 
us go down to the cabin.” 

They bid the pilot “ good-night,” and stepped 
out of the cozy glass house into the chill air and 
clear moonlight. ; 

When they had reached the hurricane-deck, 
Chauncey stopped, and said: : 

“Grace, you never asked me concerning the 
woman who shocked me at the chapel door; 
why have you kept silent about that?” 

“T expected you to tell me,” she answer-- 
ed, promptly, “but your reticence led me to 
suppose you did not wish the matter discussed. 

“ And so you avoided it—eh?” 

ran” 

“That was very kind—very good in you, 
Grace; but, you have a right to know, and Tm 

ing to tell you.” 

"He said this with a great show of honesty 
and earnestness, and Grace clung closer to him, 
and replied: 

Yoowe’ good, kind husband, and I'll re- 
pay your ee by discretion and silence, 
i Wall then? he began, “I led a fast life 
prior to our courtship, and, like many young 
men of means, I became intimate with a 
woman whose beauty far outweighed her vir- 


” 
oa just such a revelation, but 


Grace expected 
_now that it had come she was shocked not a lit- 


tle, and she shrunk away from her husband and 
covered her face with her hands. 

He saw this, and added, with feeling in his 
voice: 

“ But, I was only a very young man then, 
Grace and I had not met you up to that 
time.” 

She took down her hands and listened. 

“ After I saw you,” he continued, ‘ this bad 
woman had no charms for me; I contrasted her 
effrontery with your modesty; her sinfulness 
with your purity; her showy display with your 
beauty, and, need I add, my knowledge of her 
unworthiness made meappreciate your woman- 
ly goodness all the more.” 

“ But it wus very wicked in you to go with 
her at all,” interrupted Grace—“ very wicked, 
indeed.” 

Yes; he acknowledged that; and then she lis- 
tened in silence to his eloquent defense. This 

_he wound up by saying: 

“Hight months prior to our marriage, I 
notified this girl that I was going to unite 
with a pure, honest girl, and that, in conse- 
quence, I would never see her again—that, in 
short, I intended to turn over a new leaf, and 
lead a different sort of life from what I had 
been doing.” 

‘“ And what did she say?” asked Grace, now 
deeply interested. 

'“ That I could never be. happy with any one 
but her, and that she would mieet you and tell 
you everything—and, finally, you would ap- 
ply for a divorce; and, indeed, made many 
other gloomy prophesies, which I can’t remem- 
ber just now.” 

“ And you fear this woman?’ 

“I did fear that she would separate us,” he 
said. 

The young wife folded her arms tight about 
her husband, and said, in a determined man- 
ner; 

“No; ber power to harm or separate us is 
gone, She has been your evil genius; I will be 
your guardian angel; and while she would 
drag you down to sin and folly, I will lead you 
up the narrow path of righteousness, to hon- 
or and respectability. She shall be made to 
feel the power of a wife’s influence—that she 
shall. ” 

She nestled close to his breast, and he kissed 
and blessed her. 

“You are, indeed, my guardian angel,” he 
said, and then he fancied she was content, and 
he happy. 


CHAPTER XV. 
; MISS ROMNEY TAGGART. 

WHEN Miss Romney Taggart had reached 
her sixth year; she was acknowledged on all 
sides to be exceedingly precocious, and as pret- 
ty as a picture—that is, when her face was 
clean enough to show the milky whiteness of 
her neck and shoulders, and the tangled drifts 
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of golden hair did not obscure the liquid blue 
of her big, beautiful eyes. She was not a dirty 
child. There were plenty in and around Rat 
Row on whom the dirt of the streets was al- 
lowed to remain until it became as hard as 
enamel, but Romney Taggart was scoured in a 
tub of suds every night, and went back to her 
matinal employment of making mud-pies in 
the gutters, fresh from the comb and iron, 

It seemed as,if she rioted in mud, and she 
was never known to complain. of weariness in 
kneading the tough clay on the levee into loaves; 
or of twisting straw wreathes into the silken 
meshes of her hair, 

Mrs, Taggart often threatened to whip her 
for being ‘‘such a dirty little thing;” but, when 
the hour for putting the threat into execution 
would arrive, Van weuld always enter a strong 
plea in extenuation, and Miss Romney invari- 
ably escaped a merited punishment, 

It was these frequent interpositions on his 
part that led the child to look up to him as a 
protector; and sometimes, when she would be 
under sentence for some willful act or omission, 
she would post herself on the door of her hum- 
ble home, and wait anxiously for the advent of 
her champion. Then, when Van would appear 
at last, she would run to him, place her soiled, 
bedimpled arms about his waist, and say, ‘Oh, 
Van, p’ease, mussah’s doin’ to lick me.” Then 
the boy would pat the girl gently upon the 
head, and ask her what she had been doing 
now. 

“ Nussin’,” was the ever-recurring reply; and 
then the little rogue would archly add: ‘‘ Mus- 
sah don’t want me to yike you, Van, and ’tause 
I will, she dit mad at me.” 

The boy knew how false this was; and had, 
too, a well-defined idea that it was very naughty 
in Romney to fib in that reckless way, but 
then the compliment conveyed in her words 
sounded so sweetly from the cherry lips, that 
he could not find it in his heart to reprimand 
her. 

It may be seen from this, that Miss Tag- 
gart was getting along in the world at an 
amazingiy rapid rate; and that Van Tag- 
gart thought the world and all of his little 
protege. 

If she was bad and willful all day, in the 
evening she was forced to be on her good be- 
havior, in order that Van might instruct her 
in the mysteries of the violin. He was patient 


| —very patient—with her, and after she had 


conquered the gamut her strides were very 
rapid, until at length she could play almost as 
well as Van. Her voice was rich, flexible and 
sympathetic, and Mrs. Taggart taught her 
enough vocalism to warrant Van in taking her 
with him on his daily rounds. 

She clapped her hands gleefully when Mrs. 
Taggart tied the cherry-colored ribbons of her 
broad hat under her pink chin, for the first 
time, and handed her down poor little dead 
Romney’s fiddle, 
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~ Oh; I'm so glad to git out with you, Van!” 
she said; ‘an’ we'll have just the goodest time, 
too; won’t we?’ ke 

“Yes, but you mustn’t romp as yer does 
down here at the Row,” answered Van; ‘‘ p’lice 
‘ll take yer up, if yer do.” 


This admonition had the desired effect, and | 


during the first day of Romney Taggart’s pub- 
lic life in the streets, she was very quiet and 
demure. The truth is, she was overawed by 
the crowds which collected about them every- 


where they stopped; and by the grandeur of | 


the houses, and the elegance of the ladies who 
occasionally paused to admire the wee mu- 


sician, and listen to her rich, sweet voice, ere | 
they dropped the penny which she had not yet 


learned to value. 

Day by day, however, she grew familiar 
with the rounds, and with the fashionable peo- 
ple, and although always a trifle shy in the 
streets, sho learned to raise her voice loud 
enough to win for her the admiration of every 
one who stopped for an instant to listen to the 
itiferant minstrels as they strolled along. 

In this way three years passed, and Romney 
was eight, and Van almost seventeen. Ho felt 
his years keenly, and, being a spirited fellow, 
was growing ashamed of his employment, and 
desired to change it for something more digni- 
fied and remunerative. 

In these three years he had improved him- 
self very considerably. Instead of retiring 
early, as Romney always did, he usually re- 
mained up until midnight to read and study, 
and now he had progressed far enough to take 
Romney in charge, and he did. She was a 
trifle slow to learn at first, had a fixed aversion 
to certain letters in the alphabet, and after con- 
quering these, took an active delight in dodg- 
ing big words. 

Mrs. Taggart by means of bribes in the 
shape of new trinkets and ribbons, coaxed 
her through the Second Reader, and this at- 
tained, Romney took to study with a zest, 
and promised, ere long, to leave Van behind. 

- The latter was very proud of his sister, and 
her improvement gave him great joy. But he 
did not like to see her in the streets any more, 
and one night he startled his mother by say- 


ing: t 

‘Mother, after this week Romney shan’t 
go on the street anymore. I’vemademy mind 
up on that.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Mrs. Taggart, “but 


what will the girl do?’ 
“Well, I don’t know,” was the reply. ‘ No- 
* 3 I guess.” f 
“‘ Nothing? But we are poor, you Imow, 
and—” ¥ 


“T don’t care,” interrupted the boy; “it ain’t 
no place for a little girl; and V’m getting 


ashamed of it myself.” 
“You?” 
“Yes, me. It don’t look well, nohow, for a 


big, burly boy like me to go around playing 
a fiddle in the streets—it looks too much like 
begging one’s living. Don’t you think so?’ 

No, Mrs. Taggart did not think so; but she 
would gladly have him exchange his present 
occupation for something more congenial and 
better suited to his years. ~ 

“Well, then, ’'m going to change it mighty 
soon,” he said, determinedly. ‘I’m going to be 
a man!” ; 

The matter was dropped then, and the next 
day Van and Romney were on the tramp as be- 
fore. 

It was a bright, lovely day in early spring, 
and the streets were thronged with strollers and 
people of leisure, who seemed quite willing to 
hear good music, and satisfied to pay well for 
it, too. As usual, the labors of the day were 
supplemented or brought to a close by a tour 
around the steamboat landing. 

There were a great many boats between the 
foot of Vine street and Broadway in those days, 
and what with the shouting of mates; the sing- 
ing of dusky roustabouts; the rumbling of 
wagons; the lumbering of drays; the scream- 
ing of steam whistles, and theclanging of bells, 
there was enough noise to deafen every ear in 
the city. Yet, amid all this tumult, there was 
left still a desire for music of a different type, 
for more dulcet strains, and Van and Romney’s 
five o’clock concerts were generally great 
successes, both in an artistic and pecuniary 
sense. 

On the evening of this spring day there was 
the greatest activity on the wharf, and no little 
excitement, owing to the fact that the new 
Magnolia was to leave at five o’clock for St. 
Louis on her first trip. 

She was a splendid craft, and sat upon 
the waters like a fairy palace—all white and 
gold. 

“ Let us go aboard,” said Van, after they had 
surveyed her from the shore for some time, 
“and see what she looks like inside.” 

Romney was so used to obeying him that she 
gave him her hand at once, and he led her 
over the gangway, and up the stairs into the 
cabin. , 

It was a charming sight to the two children; 
the carvings looking like crusted snow over- 
head; the landscape wonders on the state-room 
doors; while the tall mirrors in the ladies’ cabin 
reflected back all these splendors, and seemed 
to enhance them a bundredfold. 


“Oh! ain’t it nice?” exclaimed Romney, clap- . 


ping her hands. ‘“ Oh, ain’t it so nice?” 

Yes, Van thought it very beautiful, but he 
was not so enthusiastic as his companion, who 
stood, with mouth and eyes wide agape, drink- 
ing in the enchantment about her, 

“Oh, I could stay here forever,” she said, 

in, but before Van could answer, Chauncey 
ese tapped him on the shoulder, and 
said; 
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The ladles would be pleased to have you| was unable to reach the deck unassisted, he 
and your sister play something forthem. Will| saw that a crowd of deck hands, who were 
you do it?” pulling in the hawser, had shoved her back, 

“Yes, sir,” replied Van, and the young musi- | and now there was a gap of thirty feet be- 
cians walked back to where Grace Watterson | tween the two boats. 
sat amid a crowd of gayly-attired ladies and “Van! Van!” cried Romney, wringing her 
gentlemen. hands in the greatest alarm. ‘Oh, Van, come 
The children bowed awkwardly to their | for me!—come tor me!” 
audience, and then began to play a soft, Her cries were drowned in the confusion of 
beautiful Italian air; full of tenderness and feel- getting the steamer under weigh, and when 
ing. ae saw that there was no notice taken of her 
Those who were chatting and laughing when | ;rief, she burst into a violent fit of weeping, 
the impromptu entertainment began ceased und strained her eyes shoreward. 
their frivolity when the sad voice of the music She could see Van, even through her tears, 
swelled up in all the roundness and ripeness of | 3! anding against one of the fenders of the Al- 
perfection, and there were tears in many eyes, | a, waving his hat at her. : 
including those of Grace Watterson, when the Crash! crash! went the machinery; then the 
strains died away, like a mellow echo, at | monster wheels thumped the yellow waters of 
last. the river until they blanched white with ter- 

- Many bright silver pieces rewarded the effort, | ror, and sent wreaths of yeasty foam every- 
and while Van gathered them, Grace led Rom- | where; and then the Magnolia darted like an 
ney—pink with blushes now—to the piano, and | arrow down the river, and Romney could see 
asked her if she could play. neither Van nor the Alma any more, 

“No, ma‘am,” replied the girl; “ we've no The child fainted, and fell just at the feet of 


piano at home—only a fiddle.” the rough-shouting mate, her fiddle and green ~ 


The answer was so blunt, unaffected, and | bag under her. 
childlike withal, that Grace dropped down upon He was a coarse, vulgar fellow, but he had 
her knees, and, although childless herself, drew | children of his own, and he thought of them; 
_ the pretty little dear to her bosom and kissed | so he stooped down and picked up the little 
her on brow and cheek—never dreaming that | form of the insensible child. 


the child she held so tightly in her arms be- ‘¢ What! what’s thist—fainted, eh?’ he mut- 

longed to Elinor Gregg and Chauncey Watter- tered, and then he carried her up into the 

son, her husband. cabin, and giving her in charge of the cham- 
bermaia, resumed his duties, 

CHAPTER XVL : When Romney opened her eyes, she found 

A DISCOVERY, Grace Watterson bending over her, and felt 


Tue bell rung its farewell note; the shril} | her soft, white hand pressed upon her feverish 
whistle screamed out its warning, and those | head with such a tender touch that she was at 
who did not propose to make the voyage | once won over to her. 
scrambled down the plank tothe wharf. But, “Oh, where is Van? I want to go home,” 
go occupied were Romney and Van with the | were her first words. 
attentions being showered upon them by the “You can’t go just yet, dear,” answered 
passengers, that they took no notice of all this, Grace, ‘and Van is doubtless by this time at 
and played and sung until they paused at home.” ‘ 
length from sheer exhaustion. ‘‘But I want to go home with Van. Oh, 

hen Van felt the boat trembling beneath | I'll die if I don’t get home to Van!” and 
’ his feet, and realized at once that the vessel | again Romney: wept—and wept, too, with a 
was pushing out into the stream. bitterness rarely felt by persons as you 

He grasped his little foster-sister by the | as herself. 
hand, and cried out, excitedly: “You mus’n’t cry, pet,” said Grace, after 

“Come on, Romney; let’s. get off—come | the first outbreak had in a measure subsided. 
on!” “You must be a good little girl, and I will 

The children made their way as fast as they | take you back to. Van in a few days.” 
could through the thronged cabin, and down The child stopped crying at once, and 
the winding stairs in front of the fire-doors, | looking earnestly, beseechingly, up into Grace’s 
‘When at length they stood upon the lower | face, said: , 
deck, the Magnolia was already twenty feet ‘Will you take me back to Van and Mam- 
from the wharf, She was swinging out into | ma Taggart?” 
the stream, stern first, and her bow was graz- ‘‘ Yes, darling, I will doso—be sure of that.” 
ing the steamer Alma. Romney put her arms around the neck of 

“¢ Let’s jump on the Alma!” exclaimed Van, | Grace, and pursed up her lips to be kissed. 
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‘taking in the situation at a glance; and the| The caress was bestowed with a hearty — 


next moment he had leaped. - good-will, and the woman and child were on 


_, Turning to give his hand to Romney, who ' excellent terms for the remainder of the voy 
. . 


8ge, dithongh Grace could not prevent Rom- 
hey weeping herself to sleep every night, be- 
Cause of Van and Mamma Taggart’s absence. 
he attachment of Grace tor the child 
Pleased her husband, and when, on the fourth 
way out, the former came to him, and winding 
€r arms about his neck in her old winsome 
way, said, “Chauncey, dear, I would like to 
adopt this little girl,” he kissed her and replied, 

‘ou may do so, if the parents of the youngs- 

r consent. I’m sure I could not deny you 
anything.” 

That settled the matter, and Grace was al- 
Most as anxious to see Mrs. Taggart.as was 
Romney, 

When the boat reached St, Louis, Chauncey 
took his wife and their little charge to the 
theater, 

The play was ‘The Stranger,” and Madame 

orne, a popular actress, was to be the Mrs. 
Haller of the evening. 

The house was crowded by a fashionable 
audience; diamonds and bright eyes flashed in 
rivalry, and the atmosphere was agreeably 
Sweet with a hundred perfumes. All this 
amazed little Romney and pleased her, too, 
and when the orchestra rolled out an intoxicat- 
ing, ravishing, delicious strain from ‘‘Il Trov- 
atore,” she clapped her hands with delight, and, 
but for Grace’s interference, would have shout- 
ed her pleasure aloud. 

The trio occupied a private box to the left 
of the stage, and had a fine opportunity of 
scanning the glittering auditorium, 

After the overture had ceased, the prompt- 
er’s bell tinkled musically; then the footlights 
flashed up, and with a great rustle, the green 
baize curtain flew up behind the proscenium 
arch, and the play was on. 

Grace became at once interested in the pa- 
thetic story the players were relating, but 
Chauncey had seen it so often before that he 
felt no interest: whatever, and so he turned his 
lorgnette toward the dress circle, and content- 
ed himself with languidly viewing the rows of 
beauties within range of his vision, 

Presently Mrs, Haller spoke, and he almost 
started from his seat, The voice was full of 
pathos, rich, ripe, and well-modulated by years 
of study, but he recognized it at once—it was 
the voice of Elinor Gregg! 

When he turned his gaze upon the stage, a 
film came between him and her, but it passed 
away directly, and then his eyes confirmed the 
evidence of his ears; it was really Elinor Gregg. 

There could be no mistaking that—the same 
dark, lovely, beautiful woman he had driven 
from him eight years before, She looked up 
into the box as she passed off the stage, but 
did not seem to recognize her betrayer; and 
he, feeling his guilt, and fearing discovery, 
shrunk back behind the lace curtains and re- 
mained there, partially concealed until the 
Afth act terminated; then, with his brain in a 
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whirl, and his heart throbbing excitedly, he 
folded his wife’s warm wrappings about her 
delicate shoulders, and without seeming ta 
ear Grace’s praise of Madame Thorne, hur- 
ried out of the theater, 


| 


CHAPTER XVIL 
A BOY’S SACRIFIOR,. 

Van TAGGART went home to his mother in 
tears, and told her, as best he could, how he 
had lost little Romney forever. 

Mrs. Taggart cried very hard at first, and 
then, as she always did, took a second and 
more cheerful view of the matter. 

“ She will come back on the boat, Van,” she 
said; ‘‘ the captain will be sure and bring her 
back with him.” 

Van was doubtful of this for a time, but 
finally began to think it possible, and ere the 
third day had passed he found himself search- 
ing the columns of the Hnquirer for news of 
the “‘ Magnolia,” ; 

At last he commenced to trace her return in 
the river dispatches. Now she stopped at Ev- 
ansville for leaf lard; again he heard of her 
coming through the canal at Louisville, and 
then on the tenth day of her absence the Times 
noted her arrival at Madison. 

There was only one hundred miles between 
Van and Romney now, or at least he hoped 
that such was the case, and he could do noth- 
ing but wander along the wharf and look eag- 
erly for every new arrival. 

It was close to sunset of the tenth day, 
when Van descried the stately Magnolia round- 


| ing the point below the City Gas Works. He 


found some difficulty now in keeping out of 
the water—he had such a wild, boyish desire 


to swim out and meet Romney before the 


crowd of hackmen and runners could swarm 
into the cabin, and be witnesses of the meet- 


ing, which he felt would be—at least on his 


side—tender and tearful. Pacis 


But, however delicious a private interview 
would have been to ‘the little enthusiast, the 


risk was altogether too great, and so he con- — 


tented himself with standing at the very brink 
of the river, and every now and then waving 
his cap at the approaching steamer. 

When there were but fifty yards between 
the Magnolia and the shore, a little fairy 
form robed in rich raiment and looking like 
an angel, tripped out on the guards—and 
recognizing Van at once, began shouting to 
him and waving her snowy apron, too, by way 
of a salute. 

It would be a vain task to describe the meet- 
ing of Romney and Van. They both shouted 
and laughed, and then cried—cried partly be- 
cause of their joy, and partly because that 
tears came easy, and words were hard to get 
out. 
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’ After the first outburst had subsided, Van 
held Romney out at arm’s length, and surveyed 
her from head to foot with a critical eye. 

“You're dressed durned nice,” he said, at 
length. ‘‘ Whose clothes?” 

“These are mine now,” replied Romney. 
“Mrs, Watterson made me a gift of them. 
Don’t you think I look pretty?” 

Yes, Van thought she looked very pretty— 
prettier than ever he had seen her look before, 
but he was not pleased, after all. 

He felt that strangers had done a good deal 
more for the girl in ten days than he had done 
in eight years, and he was a little jealous that 
any person, other than himself, should be kind 

_ to her, and have this to say. 

“I would buy you good clothes, too, if I 

‘only had the money,” he said, with a sigh. 

The girl looked into his serious face with 
wondering eyes, and, child though she was, 
detected the truth. 

**You’ve bought me many nice things—and 
~—and—besides, I’d rather haye you with old 
clothes than anybody.” 

Van Taggart stooped down and kissed his 
foster-sister, and then, boy-like, blushed to the 
temples and told her to “come on.” 

She could not go without her violin; nor 
without saying farewell to Mr. and Mrs. Wat- 
terson, who had been so kind that she could 
not help loving them some; and so Van ac- 
companied her back into the cabin, where she 

' met those of whom she was in quest. 

“Grace, robed in rich pearl-colored silk, 
kneeled down on the soft velvet carpet and 
wound her snowy arms around Romney, kiss- 
ing her on either cheek, and saying, finally: 

“ Wouldn’t you like to come and live with 
me?” 

_ Rommey looked uneasily at Van, who stood 
at a little distance swinging his cap backward 
and forward, his eyes riveted on the carpet 
| gud his cheeks glowing with blushes, 
“YT couldn’t go away from Van and Mamma 
, Taggart,” she said; “but, I like you, too, and 
some time Van and me will come and play for 
you, Won't we?” , 

This query was directed at Van, who man- 
aged to stammer out that he would be glad to 
do so, if the lady cared for music. 

\Grace liked music very much, she replied, 
and nothing would please her better than to 
_ have Van and Romney come out to her place 
» gt Clifton, and play for her and Chauncey as 

often as twice a week. 

“You see, we have no children,” Grace 
said, “and we like children very much in- 
deed.” 

_ This was then settled, and Romney and Van 
bid the Wattersons good-by and hurried off to 

Rat Row, where Mrs. Taggart had a little 

feast of welcome spread, and where the even- 

{ng wae spent in Mrs. Taggart and Van listen- 


Ing to the little wanderer’s account of her 
travels, ; 

When, however, they retired that night, 
Van appeared more serious than usual, and 
maintained this demeanor until the third day; 
when they all arose quite early, and ‘the chil- 
dren started for Clifton full of gleeful antici- 
pations, : 

With some difficulty they found Bolton 
Place, the suburban residence of the Watter- 
sons. It wasa grand old house, with innu- 
merable wings, a columned colonnade, and two 
tapering minarets ending in gilded globes, 
which glittered in the sunlight like balls of fire. 
A low stone wall overgrown with sweetbrier 
skirted the vast estate on the east and south, 
but there was no need for any defense or 
guard on the north and west, since Bolton 
House stood on the top of a high hill which 
sloped north and west into Mill Greek Valley. 

“Tt’s a grand place, ain’t it? said Van, 
after passing the little white lodge of the por- 
ter. 

“Yes, it’s so nice,” replied Romney. ~ “Lis- 
ten how the birds sing. They never sing that 
way down at the Row, do they?” 

No, he never had heard them sing that way 
at the Row, nor indeed, for that matter, he 
had never heard them sing at the Row at all, 
and there was a sadness in his voice when he 
said, a momeutafter: ‘‘The Row is a gloomy 
old den, an’ it ain’t fit for nobody to live in,” 

Grace was very glad to see the young mins- 
trels; she took them all through the fine house; 
served them a bounteous lunch in her own 
room; astonished them with the costliness and 
grandeur of the drawing-room; dazzled their 
eager eyes with myriads of flowers in the 
mammoth glass conservatory, where no end of 
cascades leaped out of mossy bank and over 
artificial mountain-peaks, falling into erystal 
basins flecked with water-lilies, 

At last, after a survey of the premises, the 
children played some of Mozart’s sweetest mu- 
sic from the sprightliest of all his composi- 
tions, “Don Giovanni,” and then Grace treat- 
ed them to a little of Balfe on the piano; 
after thanking her for which, the minstrels 
walked into the city, highly delighted with 
Bolton Place and its mistress. . 

This was especially true of Romney, who 
never seemed to tire of praising Grace, nor of 
expatiating on the beauties of her rural home, 
while Van acquiesced in everything she said, 
but grew more silent and moody every day. | 

Before a great many days had elapsed from 


the date of the first visit, Romney and Van 


went out to Bolton Place again, and passed an 
enjoyable time, and on the succeeding day 
Chauncey Watterson astonished the denizens 
of Rat Row by making a formal call on Mrs, 
Taggart. 

He remained a long while; and when he 
went off at last Mrs. Taggart was crying. — 
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Fre she could remove the traces of her grief 
Romney and Van came home, and then she 
told them frankly what Chauncey had said to 
her concerning Romney. 

‘‘He wants to adopt you,” she said, “and 
take you away from us.” 

‘“‘But I won’t go;” and this was said in a 
prompt and decided manner. 

“That's what I told him,” said Mrs. Tag- 
gart—“ that you would never go,” and then 
tbe girl and woman were folded close in each 
other’s arms. 

Van did not speak, but sat apart, silent and 
moody. 

Before the children slept that night, Mrs. 
Taggart related to the mystified Romney the 
story of her advent in Rat Row, winding up 
the narrative, at last, by saying: ‘‘ But, no 
real mother ever loved a real daughter better 


than I love you, and Van, there, I’m sure, 


thinks more of you than most brothers think 
of their sisters.” 


This romantic revelation did not impress the | 


girl as it would have done an older person, 
but, when she kissed Van “ good-night,” an 
hour later, she blushed unconsciously, and felt 
very much like crying because he was not her 
real brother. 

After she was fast asleep, Van, who always 
sat up later, said to his mother, in a calm, seri- 
ous voice; 

“Tt ain’t right to keep Romney in this place, 
when sho has a chance to do so much better.” 

Mrs. Taggart opened her eyes in astonish- 
ment, and replied: ‘“ But we couldn’t give her 
up to strangers—we would be so lonesome for 
her.” 

‘‘We are strangers to her, too,” he said, 
after a pause, ‘‘and what’s our lonesomeness 
got to do with it? It appears selfish to keep 
ner down because by giving her up we would 
suffer alittle, If she ‘misses’ this ’ere chance 
she’ll suffer a good deal more than we will.” 

“But, Van, I thought you liked her too 
much to give her up?” 

““So I does,” he replied, his eyes filling; 
“better than anybody can guess—better than 
I can tell; and because I do like her, that’s 
why I would sacrifice my feelings to see her 
get on in the world.” 

. “ And you would advise*her to go to Bolton 
Place?” 

“Yes, an’ I'll go out in the morning and 
tell them she will go.” 

He broke down now, and, ashamed of his 
tears, turned his face to the walh 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE LOCKET’S REVELATION, | 
Tar next day Romney Taggart left. Rat 
Row forever, and took up her residence at 
lton Place. 
eo hen she had gone, Van’s courage gave 
way completely, and he laid all night in his 


little attic bed and moaned out his sorrow and 

anguish. When he had cried himself almost 

sick, he joined his mother down-stairs, and 
said: “I’m going to hunt something to do 

now.” 

*¢ And you will not play any more?” 

‘No, Pll never play any more in the 
streets, anyway.” 

During the remainder of the week he sought 
every where for employment, and he began to 
despair of finding anything suited to his ta- 
lents, when he chanced to hea of a concert- 
troupe manager—who was then stopping at 
the. Burnet House—and who was anxious to 
engage a couple of musicians. . 

Van brushed his old clothes up and called on 
the gentleman. Although the latter received 
him with a chilly indifference, Van knew he 
would think better of his performance than he 
did of his appearance, and he was right. 

De Vivo was delighted with Van’s playing, 
and finally engaged him to go with him. 

‘‘Your salary will be small at first, but I 
will give you chances to sing, and a good deal 
of instruction,” he said, and the arrangements 
were.made. x, atti 

As the troupe left the city on Sunday night, 
and this was Saturday, Van had very little 
time to prepare for his departure, but he bus- 
tled about and got his meager wardrobe to- 
gether as best he could. Patan: 

Late on Saturday evening he walked to. Bol- 
ton Place to bid Romney good-by. 

“You will not forget me, Romney, will 


you?” he asked, “when I am far away, and — 


you are rich and happy?” anil 
“No; I wiil never forget you, Van,” she an-. 
swered, ‘‘and I would like, oh, so much, to go 
with you!” 
“You mustn’t think of that,” he said. “T’ve 
got a chance now, and I intend to be rich my-— 
self some day, and come back for you, if you 
only be a good girl and wait for me.” : 
“Yes, Pl wait, Van, and I’ll besuch a good 
girl!” wer 
They parted then, and the next day Van 
Taggart and his mother went out to the first 
little Romney’s grave and cried upon it for an 


hour, and that night—for the first time in her 


life—Mrs. Taggart slept alone in Rat Row. _ 
She was dreadfully lonely and miserable, 
but ere the close of the second week after 
Van’s departure, she received a letter, with 
money in it, from him, and a railroad ticket to 
New York. The troupe were going to remain 
there for the summer, and the boy thought it 
altogether advisable for his mother to go on 
and joinhim. | ; : 
_ After disposing of her effects at auction, she 
went out to Bolton Place and said farewell to 
Romney, and there was a “ To Let” swin 
in the air at Rat Row, and the denizens of that 
delectable neighborhood were busy speculating 
on the “sudden rise of them Taggart people,” 
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Singularly enough, the third day after 
Mrs. Taggart’s evacuation of the premises, a 
carriage dashed up in front of the battered 
hall door, and a superbly-dressed lady—look- 
ing very much as Elinor Gregg used to look, 
only somewhat more faded and older—leaped 
out and inquired for the woman who used to 
live up-stairs, and had an adopted child. 

“Lor’ bless you, ma’am, her son is gone off 
with a show, an’ the woman—Mrs. Taggart— 
went after ’im,” : 

This was the reply, spoken in a rough voice, 
by a very rough, coarse-looking woman. 

“She did not say where she was going?” 
asked the strange lady. 

“Wo, ma’am, but I thinks she kinder hinted 
New York.” 

‘“‘New York!” repeated the stranger, biting 
her lip in vexation, and then, without speak- 
ing another word, stepped into the polished 
ebony vehicle again, and was whirled away 
over the rough cobble-stone pavement in the 
direction of the Little Miami railroad depot, 


When Romney had been at Bolton Place a 
month or two she became very contented, and, 
as was quite natural, pined less for her old life, 


_and began to love Grace and Chauncey very 
- dearly. : 


They were good to her; she felt it, too, and 
when Chauncey proposed to send her off to 
boarding-school, she protested against the plan, 
and almost conquered them. ¢ 

However, when September came about, 
Chauncey insisted on her going to Pleasant 
Hill for the fall and winter term, at least, and 


off she went. 


Grace missed her much, and one day she was 
oe talking to Chauncey about her when she 


“Did I ever show you the necklace the girl 

had on when Mrs, Taggart found her on the 
door-step?” 
' He answered that she never had, and Grace 
went'to a chest of drawers and brought back 
the emeralds Elinor had placed around hor 
‘baby’s neck, so many years before. 

Chauncey Watterson felt himself growing 
faint and sick, when the green jewels met his 
gaze, and when Grace pressed the spring and 
held up Elinor’s picture before his eyes, he 


gasped for breath and fell stiff, cold and un- 


conscious, with a dull, heavy thud upon the 
floor. . 

When he came to his senses again, he com- 
plained of weakness, but his wife was not to 
be thus easily disposed of, and she said calm- 
ly, but earnestly: 

“Chauncey, there is a terrible mystery here, 
and I must know it.” 

He tried to bafile her; but it was no use, 
and so he told her everything—a new version 
of the old story he-had related to her on the 
Missisaippi—and, while he spoke, she sat with 


her soul in her eyes. 

‘¢ You have been a bad—a bad, wicked man,” 
she said, at length. 

He only moaned in answer, and covered hia 
face with his hands, 

Then she knelt down by his side and whis- 
pered her forgiveness. 

The moon was streaming through an open 
window into the apartment, and when he look- 
ed up into her face, his was white as chiseled 
marble, but full of agony and remorse, 


CHAPTER XIX. 
TRUE TO HER OLD LOVE... 

ExGutT years have passed, and Romney Tag- 
gart is sixteen. If her childhood promised 
beauty, her young womanhood more than 
realized every promise. 

She was indeed lovely. Skin white, trans- 
parent, soft, with a peachy bloom in either 
cheek, such as no artist could paint, and few 
poets could imagine. Eyes large, dewy, and 
blue as summer skies, and drifts of golden 
hair, spun as fine as floss, A form, graceful 
as a sylph’s, and a majesty of mien royal as a 
queen. 

She is highly accomplished, too; can sing 
sweeter than ever, draw passably, and play di- 
vinely. Everybody liked her at school, and 
those who enjoyed the privilege of her society 
at Bolton Place, either envied or praised her 
—and in either case she was complimented and 
flattered. 

The world appeared to her—as it does te 
most girls of sixteen—as a great football 
which she was privileged to kick about at 
will through a fleld of enchantment and con- 
quest. 

She had not wholly forgotten her old life; 
but, eight years to a girl of sixteen appears 
little short of a century, and between Rat 
Row and Bolton Place, those eight years roll- 
ed like a great flood, the mists from which par- 
tially obscured what was beyond. 

But, even through the mist, she could still 
discern very plainly the manly, courageous 
face and form of Van Taggart, and the docile, 
motherly woman who had nursed her so ten- 
derly in the long ago. / 

She had never seen Van but twice in a 


those vears, but she received letters every - 


ei months from him full of love and glad tid- 
ngs. 

He was getting on in the world quite rapid- 
ly; had quit the stage, and had become a part- 
ner in a large musical instrument manufactory 
near Philadelphia. 

The last letter Romney had received from 
him, he said he was very anxious to see his 
little sister, and maybe he would do so in a 
few weeks, : 

She brought this letter to Chauncey, whose 
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especial pet she was, and, clapping her hands 
gleefully, said: 

“Oh, papa Watterson! just think; Van is 
coming to see us ina few weeks! Won’t we 
have a nice time?” 

There was none of the girl’s enthusiasm in 
his voice as he answered: 

‘We will be glad to see Van, but I am ra- 
ther grieved that he should come at this time, 
when I am expecting other company.” 

** But, Van doa’t make any difference— he 
is one of us,” said the girl, biting her lip, and 
with just the shadow of a pout in her face, 

He looked up, and after a moment’s silence 
paid: 

‘My child, you have arrived at an age 
when you should be able to appreciate the 
world at its true value,” 

He stopped, but, as she did not venture a 
remark, he continued: 

“You are rich—very rich; the heiress of 
Bolton Place, and you should be very careful 
that Rh. are not led into an alliance beneath 
you. 

The girl had never thought of Vanin any 
other relationship than that of a brother, and 
now, that the possibility of him becoming any- 
thing else to her was hinted at, she felt her- 
self growing red and confused. She managed, 
however, to stammer out: 

““T know very well what I am now, but I 
have not forgotten yet what I have been—a 
Poor, deserted outcast, penniless and friend- 
less. Van Taggart was good to me in those 
early, bitter days, and were I to insult him 
now, I would hate myself forever after.” 

She spoke like a woman, keenly alive to her 
honor, as she understood it. 

“You need not speak that way,” replied 
Chauncey; ‘there is not the slightest reason 
for it. I like Van Taggart; feel grateful to 
him, too, for his kindness to you, and during 
the last seven years have helped him along in 
the world by advancing large 1 .on very 
meager security; but, I have an ambition—a 
proud ambition, and that is to see you mar- 
ried to Percy Shelby, the son of one of the 
leading men of Kentucky. He is coming here 
in a few days, and I expect you to give him a 
cordial welcome.” 

The girl blushed, begged to be excused, and | 
ran off to her own room to cry and think and 
dream by turns. 

‘The next day Percy Shelby came to Bolton 
He was a stylish-looking young gen- 
tleman, fond of billiards, ladies and fast 


Orses. and made himself exceedingly agree- | ' 


ble to Romney. _ 
hie2t after what Chauncey had told her of 
S intentions, she felt very diffident and un- 


. ble with him, and finally, on the sixth 


ny of his visit, he bade her good-by without 
Ks ving alluded, in any way, to either love or 


It was a brilliant May afternoon when he 
galloped away. Romney stood on the colon- 
nade, with Grace and Chauncey, until he dis- 
appeared from sight. Then Grace complained 
of being chilly, and leaning on her husband’s 
arm, she sauntered into the drawing-room, 
while Romney wandered down among the 
shrubbery, on the brow of the hill, and peered 
into the quiet valley below. 

How long she stood there she could not tell, 
but, when her gaze was sated with the charms 
of hill and vale, she turned her steps home- 
ward, 4 

Ere she had walked far, she heard a quick, 
springy step behind her, and then she glanced 
around and stood face to face with Van Tag- 
gart—a tall, handsome man of twenty-five! 


With a glad cry of welcome, she leaped into” 


his arms, and he, smoothing back the soft silk- 
en gold from her forehead, kissed lips, brow 
and cheek, while she nestled closer to his breast 
and wept for joy. 


“‘T have come back to claim you,” he said, — 


“T havea good start, and [ 


after a while. 
think I can keep you comfortably.” 

Romney thought of what Chaaeerree 
said concerning Percy Shelby, and hung down 
her head. 

He noticed this at once, and said: 

‘‘ We have been brother and sister so long, 
that, perhaps, you can not think we can be 
anything else. If, however, you don’t love 
me with a stronger love than that”—he drop- 


ped her hand now—‘' why, it can’t be helped, 


that’s all.” 
Yes, she did love him with a stronger loye, 


and she told him so, and then he asked her to © 
Her answer must have been sat- 
isfactory, for his eyes danced, and his tongue ~ 


be his wife, 


rattled out her praise as if it never would 
stop 


had said. It would have. wounded him to 
the quick, and he was so proud that she 
thought it altogether better policy to keep 


the matter to herself, for the present at least. — 


Van received a cordial welcome from both 
Grace and Chauncey, and the evening was 
spent in the glittering reception-room, with 
songs, music and anecdotes. 

Grace and Romney retired at ten o’clock, 


and, ere the latter stole off to her own chamber, 


she told Grace every word of what had passed 
between Van and herself, and also of what 
Chauncey had said to her concerning Percy 
Shelby. 

The good, kind Grace sympathized with 
Romney, and promised to reconcile her hus- 
band to her marriage with Van. In this, as 
in other things, she kept her word, and when 
Chauncey came up from the reception-room, 
an hour later, she broached the matter at once, 

He attempted to argue the case with her, 
and schooled as he was in casuistry, was more 


Romney did not tell Van what Chauncey _ 


a 

than a match for Grace. But she, finding this 

7 to be sd, threw te the gauntlet bravely; and 

Sia said: 

Sea nobility of blood i is all stuff and non- 
sense, and this nobility of dollars is worse than 
foolishness; it is wicked. It is an inducement 
to man to commit crime in order to gain mon- 

“ey, where money is all potent to grant patents 
of nobility, and gold has the power to gild vi- 
~ ces which, without its glitter, would repel and 

- -disg ust.” 

a o But one’s family pride?” he interrupted. 

a She shook her head solemnly, and said, 

; leoking him straight in the eyes: 

. “Chauncey Watterson, your family pride 
has already cost you sufficient suffering; have 
_ you a desiré for more?” 

we: Her words went home to his heart, and, re- 

, membering Elinor Gregg, and all those subse- 

'. quent years of remorse, he said: 
“Jt shall be as you wish. You can tell 

Romney I consent.” 

Mipece did tell Romney early in the morn- 

nd i minediately after breakfast the lat- 
mmenicated the glad intelligence to Van, 


» to Cape May in June, id Rom- 
you can come down i spend 
a 


the summer with us.” 
;  . “And in September I'll come out 
ty claim you; at abargain?” 


re and 


Bs 

It must have been, for, instead of didictielebie 
fn words, she put up her scaifet lips, and he 
i 

» - kissed her. . 


CHAPTER XX. 
AFTER MANY YEARS, 

_AYuw nights after the events narrated in 
‘our previous chapters Romney was walking in 
the garden at Bolton Place. 

Van had departed for his home in the east 
but a few hours before, and now she was 
eee and thinking, as girls..will dream 
and think of one they love very dearly, 

_There was no moon, but the stars shone 
and the lights of Bolton House winked brightly 
et he 

seat was a brave girl; hor early train- 
ing had contributed a great deal to strength- 
ening her nerves, and she was not easily 
cowed; but, as she approached Bolton House 
she caught aight of a dark form—a woman’s 
form—erouching i in the shadows of the elm 
prove... 

Instead of crying out and fainting, as some 
_ girls would have done, Romney stopped, and | 

cried out: a 
3 “¢ Who is that?” 
‘The dark figure did not move. 
“What do you want here?’ demanded | 
Romney. 
There was no answer; but the figure came 
torward now, and looked the girl in the face. 
‘The girl was frightened at last: the face of 
the strange woman was so white and her eyes | 
were so large and staring. 
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Then, too, the face appeared familiar, but 


where and under what circumstances she had 


seen it before she could not for the life of her © 


remember. 

‘*T have seen you helen said the girl, 
starting back a pace. 

* And I have seen you often,” replied the 
woman. “I have watched you when all the 
world slept; guarded you when you were all 
unconscious of the fact, have hovered over 
you when. you little dreamed that any one but 
God was nigh.” 

The woman’s voice was low, tender, earnest, 
but Romney took it to be the earnestness of 
lunacy, and shrinking further away from the 
stranger she said: 

“You frighten me with such talk. I must 
go home; it’s getting late.” 

The strange woman stepped before Romney 
and put out her arm. 

“You must not goin that way, so cold. [ 
can’t bear that, it’s too hard and cruel after 
these years, and—and—TI love you 80.” 

“ Love me?” 

‘Yes, with a love as deep as that with 
which you love Van Taggart; a love that for 
your sake—for your welfare—denied itself 
every thing that you might not suffer; that 
your path might be free from the thorns that 
lacerated my poor feet.” 

Romney now remembered that she had 
heard that voice before—on the stage in St. 
Louis. 

‘You are an actress,” she said, ‘‘ but pray 
do not play with me in this way. "You almost 
frighten me to death.” 

“And you wound me deeper even than 
death,” replied the woman. 

“Why should you take offense at my 
words?” 

‘Because 1 am your mother.” 

Romney screamed, ‘a wild,unearthly scream, 
and fell in a heap at the woman’s feet. 

lit regg stooped down and picked her 

up,. 6 © aaite lips and smoothing back 
her haf which had fallen in a shower over 
her face, 


‘Oh, my precious! Oh, my darling! do I 


‘hold you in my arms again?” she muttered, 


and tben she looked up into Chauncey Watter- 

n’s excited face. 

He had heard the scream, and came flying 
toward the spot. 

“Blinor Gregg!” he exclaimed, starting 
back aghast. 

“Yes, Chauncey Was 
Gregg, or she who once was Elinor Gregg, but 
who is now the people’s favorite. But see,’ 
our child is recovering. She must never know , 
| how guilty her mother was—take her,” , 

Her arms clung to the still unconscious form 
of her child, even after Chauncey had relieved 


ber of the burden, and after raining a shower 
of kisses upon lip and brow she said, ae 


to bim; 


n, tm Elinor 


~ 


Cr a 


ee A. 


ee 
‘ a 4 
whit have been the cloud that darkened my 
; bis ole life, and Lintended to visit you with a terrible 
Hepeance, but row were the father of my child and 
at alone saved you. When you took her up out of 
© slums and made hex a lady my hate melted 
; rey, and to-night I love’ you again—for her sake. 
iv. Shall never come here again—never trouble you or 
" Yours. Good-by forever.” . 
A Elinor!” he gasped, *t Elinor!” 
a It wasmo use in calling, however; she was flitting 
Fy i among the elms like a dark shadow, and soon 
© darkness eat the shadow up, and she was gone. 
t Omney was very ill for a week after that; her 
*rror brought about spasms, and- when on the’ 
“4 if day a was able to get up, she asked uncey 
: mothir, 'y believed the strange woman was her 
__, 1 don’t know,” he answered. “She might be,” 
ay More likely an escaped lunatic from Longview,” 
-Yentured Grace, ‘* You see the asylum is just over 
€ hill there,” 
Ch hat looked very plausible, Romney thought; but 
Jatincey did not say a word—he could not trust 
Mmself to speak. 


- 


CHAPTER XXI,. 
THE TEMPEST. 


b Tr was a sultry June night at Cape May, and the 
ae was thronged with visitors endeavoring to | 
vie whatever little breeze floated in from: the 
: Uderness of waters, which stretched so far away 
ver he south and west. The moon had been shining 
wind clearly, but, by eight o’clock, a warm south 
: clo Sprung up, and drove masses of ragged black 
ea pers uds over its golden disk. Notwithstanding this 
twiret the moon’s glare, there was a sort of a 
on ight left, and those who had come to the Cape 
ni at €ars pronounced it one of the most delightful 
Hghts they had ever experienced there. 
Pe {1 and Romney, arm in arm, were strolling 
tig oF the pebbles, close to the water’s edge, talk- 
“2 Me the past and building bright phantasies for 
* ‘uture, while Grace and Chauncey sat down on 
uge round bowlder and looked far out to sea. 

ise Grace was thinking about I cannot say, but 
aoe tens, was wondering if ever he Should stand 
haa 4 face with Elinor Gregg again. He knew 
reat € was not dead, and he knew, too, that the 
else qarble pile in Dellville graveyard was little 

' While} a beautiful mockery. > 
ey oe 1 c he sat there in silence a merry laugh sound- 
9 fer th auzh that was very familiar to his ear, and 
isi © nonce he thought. it was only the music of 

Magination. 


the tf White sail of a boat drifted by, within a rod of 
- whe ore, and then that familiar laugh ad 


Se here sail dipped out of view. : 
; Once us gO out on the water,” said Grace all at 
“yt and rising. 
Van a2 Well, dear,” he answered, “but where are 


re som’ Romney, I wonder?” 

.? » Hever mind them now. I prefer to sail alon 
w : 

Tey ous to-night!” said Grace.» 0 
quest ane by her speech, and they went in | 


“hey found. i ' 
ho one readily enough, and a half an 
‘ Water te they were skims! over the dark 
heads Uk old ocean, their sail gleaming above their 
Dg a <6 the pinion of some aquatic bird. 
pleasn, talked of their’ old courting days; of the 
be. ‘Saileg oo they had known together; and still they 
~ dlack ie and on, until tue land appeared only like a 
are me hind them. ; 
r? ; « & 
ready tar one back,” he said, at length; ‘we are al- 


a 


- 


ut, Tt? . a 2 an 
< Miehowteloreioug tn ee ne 
Pee ae lanced upward, and for the first time, 
ra were eat heavy any of dark, ouilicaselotas 


Waters ant Ae their ebon robes low down over the 


Suming an ugly straw-color. 


ae i fb SOE RACES 


‘answered Grace, wrapping 


“Fs, ha 
~ Faplaly ag that, away off to the south, the sky was 


eeniinnicmnne seat 


“Yes, Chauncey, Jet us get in as soon as possible,” 
her. shawl about her 
shoulders, and sitting quietly down, her eyes fixed 
steadily upon the distant horizon. * 
The waves began to beat against the side of the 
boat, with a noisy thud, and now the rush of the  —_ 
wind could be heard, andthe straw-color in the sky 
grew brighter, Ete up the faces in the boat with 
a lurid light and giving to Grace a ghostly pallor, 
The sail partially screened Chauncey's face from the ; 
glare, but it was pale as death with fear. EAM nes 
On, on the storm came, and oa a thing sentient. 
the boat skimmed over the waves, its prow directed : 
at the lights of the Atlantic House. - ; ts 
The roar of the coming tempest caused the saun- 2 ae 
terers on the beach to scamper to their lodgings, eee 
and when the sail of Chauncey Watterson’s boat” ; 
could be seen distinctly through the blackness, there = L 
was only one woman onall that great curving shore ‘ 
to welcome it. ; ce 
She stood with her hand upon a boatsand peered > 
eagerly into the gloom. 3 se a “ee 
ow she shaded her vision with her hand,and the ~~ 
wind caught up her wealth of silken hair and it 
fluttered like a black wing behind. Hers was a 
regal figure, and the simple Swiss dress she wore ne 
ca to her form, and outlined its statuesque — ; 
eauty. 7 
With a rush and a roar, like the crack of doom, 
the storm struck the little boat, and scooped a 
of the white spray over its inmates, drenchin 
to the skin. The mast strained and bent 
and the sail, which Chauncey was doi 
reef, flew into shreds, and dragged the 
almost e white-capped breakers. 
At this ment, the white woman on 
with almost superhuman strength, pus 
out, pulling away at the oars with 
expert,’ 


er bo: 

dash of an 
“T will save her,” she muttered, “to show him - 
how truly—how much I loved him!” ne) eee. 

She was too late, however. Ere she reached. Tig: 
boat it parted. and Grace, with the strength of . 
desperation, clung to a portica of the wreck, whila 
Chauncey, stunned by the falling mast, grasped it 
firmly, and called out to Grack: PE aa. Tle 

“Grace, darling, hold fast for your life; there is 
some one coming to our aid.” Then he became un- - 
conscious, through pain, and the nextmoment was 
swept up on the beach. abe ? 

Grace was not strong enough to bret pee 
with the winds and waves, and, just as the white = 
woman reached her, she let her hold go, andsunk 
beneath the angry waters. 5s 

The white figure stood 
then, casting her eyes heavenward, she leaped in 
the water. Her robe floated for a second, and then 
she disappeared into the seething depths. PP) AM 

Two hours after—when the storm had spent its 
force—the crowd collected on the beach, saw some- 
thing white gleaming in the waters, and, before any — 
one could stir, the bodies of Grace Watterson and ~ 
Elinor Gregg, locked tightly in each other’s arms, 
were washed up’on the sand, ; 
Of all that throng Chauncey Watterson alone un- 
erstood the nature of that tr. , and sinking — 
down upon his knees—there, on the strand, with the 
cold moonlight falling upon himself and the dea 
he prayed for God to pardon and call him home 
once, . ‘ 

But, God chose that he should live on, that he 
might repent for the evil he had worked; and-he 
does live to this day—a gray-haired, melancholy 
man; a hermit amid the splendor of Bolton Place. 


Romney was never told the sequel of Elinor ) 
Gregg’s hfe. and one year after the death of Grace, 
she was married to the only man she everloved— 
Van Buren Taggart, who had so tenderly caredfor 
the Foundling of Rat Row. ies chen 
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8 A Mad Marriage 3 or, The Tron Will. By Mary A. Denison, Ready July 15th. 


‘9 A Daughter of cals or, Blind by Love. By Mrs. Mary*Reed Crowell. 
Ready July 22d. 


10 Whe Broken Betrothal; or, Love versus Hate. By Mary Grace Halpine. 


Ready July 29th. 
The Waverley Library, is for i hte by all newsdealers, five cents per copy, or 


sent by aati on receipt of six cents each, 


Adams, Pwblishers, 
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